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Leading Newspapers against Bryan. 


HE STAND taken by two of the most prominent 
Democratic newspapers in the country against 
Mr. Bryan is most significant and seems of itself to 
portend his defeat. The Baltimore San, afier giving 
the Democratic national leader perfunctory support 
for a time, suddenly came out in decisive opposition 
to him. This leading journal represents the senti 
ment of a great majority of the Democracy of Mary- 
land, which State has never been carried by the 
Nebraska statesman. The Cincinnati Enquirer, a 
very influential sheet with a large circulation, has 
wholly given up the fight for Bryan in the West, an- 
nouncing that it sees no hope for him in that section. 
As it was there that Bryan and Kern were hoping to 
make gains, if anywhere, the Enquirer’s view must be 
dismaying to the Democratic party. 

Mr. Bryan has a smaller support -among the 
great newspapers of the North and the West in 
1908 than he had in either 1896 or 1900. William R. 
Hearst’s string of papers from New York to San 
Francisco, which were ardently in favor of Bryan in 
his earlier canvasses, are against him now. Except 
the New York Staats Zeitung and the half-hearted 
World, he has no supporters of any consequence among 
the New York City journals. In Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
there are, on the whole, fewer newspapers to talk for 
him this year than he had in his former campaigns. 

.Almost all the Southern Democratic journals are 
with Bryan this year, as they were in 1896 and 1900, 
although nearly every one of them opposed him for 
the candidacy. Indeed, he has gained one paper in 
the South, the Louisville Courier-Journal, which was 
hostile to him in 1896. He could carry most of the 
South, however, if every newspaper in it was against 
him. Kentucky is a doubtful State, and Colonel 
Watterson’s influential support, which was withheld 
from him twelve years ago, will aid him there 
now. 

If South Carolina, however, were a doubtful State, 
the kind of favor which Colonel Hemphill is giving to 
Bryan in the Charleston News and Courier would be 
likely to transfer that State’s nine electoral votes to 
Taft. Bryan has gained a newspaper supporter in 
Philadelphia, the Record, which he did not have in 1896, 
but the only doubt about Pennsylvania this year is as 
to whether its plurality for Taft will be 500,000 or 
only 300,000 or 400,000. When we see such stalwart 
Democratic or independent papers as the Brooklyn 
Eagle, the Baltimore Sun, the Philadelphia Ledger, 
the New York Evening Post, the Springfield Repub- 
lican, and the New York Times against Bryan, we 
can easily realize that he is doomed. With most of 
the influential journals of his party against him in 
New York, he has no possible chance to carry that 
State, and without it he cannot come within sight of 
the presidency. In all parties the claims of regular- 
ity are strong, but those claims, in many important 
instances, have to give way before Bryan’s obnoxious 
personality and programme. It is safe to say that 
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not a single newspaper in the United States of any 
importance will express surprise when, on the day 
after the election, it chronicles the news of Bryan’s 
overwhelming defeat. 


Frenzied Politics in New York. 
HAT are some of the Republican leaders in New 
York thinking about that they are indulging in 
such frenzied performances on the eve of a presiden- 
tial election—-an election that may involve the fate of 
the party itself and the election of a United States 
Senator in place of Mr. Platt? 

Are they unaware of the fact that the State is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the programme of Governor 
Hughes for the party? Do they forget that Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s popularity carried him through the 
last State election to victory by a sweeping plurality 
of nearly 60,000, while every other candidate for a 
State office on the ticket was defeated? Do they 
imagine that they do not need the help of Governor 
Hughes’s following this fall in a critical presidential 
year? Do they believe that the party is stronger to- 
day than it was two years ago, so strong that it is to 
have ‘‘a walkover’’ in the State, and that Governor 
Hughes’s popularity is no longer a party asset? If 
so, their absolute unfitness for leadership is confessed 
and the perils of the party are correspondingly in- 
creased. 

When the chairman of the Republican State execu- 
tive committee, Mr. Barnes, controlling a single 
county, in a frenzied outburst against the Governor, 
declares that the latter has set himself up as the 
only arbiter of the party’s fortunes, he invites the 
scathing rebuke administered by the Governor in his 
most brilliant speech before the Watertown Chamber 
of Commerce. The Governor, fresh and undaunted 
from the legislative battlefield, said: 

I believe in party organization, but not in the dictation of petty 
satraps. Whata sorry time it is when a man can bully a senator of 
this State into voting against his conscience. Let it be made possible 
that no man who has taken the oath of office must feel that he is the 
servitor of some man and that he must do some man’s bidding out of 
a pure sense of gratitude. That is un-American and is the vice of 
American life. I want leadership that does not have to buy votes and 
that does not have to cater to petty patronage. 
that 


power, and that is the reason that I want to see a bill passed per- 


I want leadership 
will sacrifice, and not that which seeks for gain or private 


mitting direct nominations. 


Mr. Barnes has long boasted of the arbitrary power 
he possesses as a political leader in his county. He 
has openly declared in favor of bossism as long as he 
can be boss. The county’s assemblymen and its sen- 
ator are his and must take his orders. When his sena- 
tor, Mr. Grattan, recently cast the deciding vote for 
the gamblers and against the Governor no one thought 
of blaming him. They placed the responsibility upon 
the head that directed the hand that cast the vote. 
Mr. Barnes, therefore, invited the rebuke he received 
at his own home when the clergy of Albany assembled 
within sound of his voice, and, as his neighbors and 
former friends, expressed their indignation that Sen- 
ator Grattan ‘‘ at the critical moment reversed his 
publicly expressed intention ’’ of supporting the anti- 
gambling bills, acting in this matter ‘‘ contrary to his 
own wishes and at the dictation of the local Repub- 
lican boss.”’ 

For the calm and dispassionate Governor Hughes 
we fear the wrathful editor of our esteemed contem- 
porary at the State capital is not a match. 


The. Early States as Pointers. 
HE Republican National Committee was wise in 
sending some spellbinders into Vermont and 
Maine. Vermont elected State officers and members 
of ‘the Sixty-first Congress on September Ist, and 
Maine will do this on September 14th. Along to and 
including 1908, Oregon elected State officers and mem- 
bers of Congress in June, but hereafter her elections 
will take place in November, as in the case of a large 
majority of the States. Louisiana voted in April for 
State officers, Arkansas will hold her election on Sep- 
tember 14th, and Georgia will vote on October 7th. 
In none of these three Southern States, however, is 
the election of any interest for the nation at large. 
Thus Vermont and Maine are the only States which 
are left to us of any consequence as political pointers 
in presidential years. Pennsylvania, Ohio, and In- 
diana formerly chose State officers in October, and as 
these States were large, and as their voting day was 
close to the presidential polling date, the whole coun- 
try watched their elections with great interest. A 
quarter of a century ago Ohio and Indiana dropped 
their October voting date and came over into the 
November line, as did Pennsylvania more than a third 
of a century ago. 
The amount of money expended by each party in 


* those early elections in presidential years, the disturb- 


ance to trade which they caused, and the corruption 
of the electorate which was one of their consequences 
were the reasons which impelled those States to 
abandon their early canvasses. In every presidential 
year each party’s national committee takes a hand in 
the September canvass in Vermont and Maine. Each 
State is Republican—-Vermont always and Maine 
usually. It is the dimensions of the majority which 
count. If the majority in September is smaller than 
the average of the presidential years of the past, the 
omen is considered bad for the Republicans in the 
nation at large. In September, 1880, the Democratic- 
Greenback fusion carried Maine in September, which 
was an indication that the current throughout the 
country was against the Republican party. Then 
Conkling and Grant, who had refused until that time 
to participate in the canvass, were induced to enter 
the fight. They made a few addresses in Ohio and 
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Indiana, and those States went to the Republicans in 
October. That showed the country that the tide had 
turned. Three weeks later Garfield and Arthur car. 
ried the country, but by a narrow margin, New York 
turning the scale, as it had done in 1844 and 1848, 
and also in 1884 and 1888. 

Prohibition and other local issues have broken the 
party lines to some extent in the Maine canvass this 
year, as more than once in the past. Nevertheless, 
its election ought to be of some value as a measure of 
the force and direction of the party winds on the eve 
of the presidential line-up. 


The Plain Truth. 


A STRIKING illustration of the Republican 
party’s interest in the welfare and progress 
of the American farmer is shown in President Roose- 
velt’s appointment of a commission of experts to 
make an inquiry into the social, sanitary, and economic 
conditions among the agriculturists, and to report to 
him between now and the meeting of Congress in De- 
cember. On the basis of this report the President 
intends to discuss the whole subject in a special mes- 
sage to Congress, and to make recommendations for 
legislation. This work will be on the same lines as 
those which led to the enactment of the national irri- 
gation law of 1902, and the plans for the preservation 
of the forests and the conservation of the national re- 
sources which the President inaugurated within the 
past year or two. 


|" REMAINED for our hard-headed, common-sense 
candidate for the vice-presidency, Congressman 
James S. Sherman, to indicate decisively to the Re- 
publican aspirants for leadership in New York State 
that the renomination of Governor Hughes was neces- 
sary if the success of the party was to be considered 
rather than the political ambitions of those who op- 
pose him. A few weeks ago the situation in New 
York, so far as Republicans were concerned, gave aid 
and comfort to our Democratic friends. The im- 
provement in the outlook for Taft in New York State 
began from the moment when Mr. Sherman, after a 
significant visit to Oyster Bay, made his announce- 
ment that the consensus of opinion favored the re- 
nomination of Governor Hughes. Nothing could bet- 
ter illustrate the good judgment, tact, and decision of 
character that have made ‘‘ Jim’’ Sherman the most 
popular man, next to Speaker Cannon, in Congress, 
and that gave him the coveted second place on the 
Republican national ticket. With two such superb 
campaigners as Sherman and Hughes to look after the 
interest of the party in New York State, the success 
of its candidates, both national and State, would be 
fully assured. 


HE RAILROADS are fighting for their existence. 
They must pay dividends, or they cannot borrow, 
for many States prohibit investments by savings 
banks in bonds of railways that are not, dividend- 
payers. The savings banks are the heaviest pur- 
chasers of railway bonds, and it is easy to see that if 
the railroads are unable to pay dividends they will be 
unable to sell securities and realize the funds to meet 
necessary improvements and extensions. Some of 
these improvements—for instance, those of the Penn- 
sylvania and ‘New York Central in and about New 
York City—are on avery enormous scale, involving 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions. It has been 
proposed to slightly advance rates on freight that can 
bear asmall increase. The railroads must either do 
this or reduce wages; otherwise they must go through 
another such experience as they had twenty-five years 
ago, when the majority of them went into bankruptcy. 
It is well enough to talk about prosperity, but we 
cannot have prosperous conditions again until the 
credit of the railroads has been restored, and the 
restoration of credit will come when the heavy burden 
of oppressive legislation is lifted and when the rail- 
roads are permitted to slightly increase their freight 
rates. When we realize that the loss in railroad 
earnings for the first half of the.current year is 
estimated at between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000, 
the seriousness of the situation will be understood. 


HE DEATH of Baron von Sternburg, the German 
ambassador at Washington, is greatly to be de- 
plored. In the words of President Roosevelt, who 
was an intimate friend of the ambassador, ‘‘ It would 
be difficult to overestimate the value of what he did 
in strengthening and bringing closer the ties of 
friendship and good-will between the two countries.’’ 
Baron von Sternburg had been in poor health for some 
years, and while at Heidelberg, consulting special- 
ists, he was stricken with pneumonia and survived 
but a short period. His wife was Miss Lillian Lang- 
ham, of Louisville, Ky., and she presided with grace 
and dignity at the numerous functions given at the 
embassy. The baron sought to keep in close touch 
with public sentiment by interviews, addresses, and 
articles in LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY and leading dailies. He 
was thus enabled to cement the friendly feeling be- 
tween the German and American people. We have 
reason to know that the German government appre- 
ciated the baron’s efforts. The sympathetic message 
of the Emperor when the death of the baron was an- 
nounced shows how greatly he deplored his loss. No 
other ambassador at Washington was as popular as 
the baron. He never sought publicity for himself, 
but was always anxious to encourage American friend- 
ship for his government. The death of the baron 
leaves a vacancy which the German government will 
find it very difficult to fill. His successor, whoever 
he may be, will do well to follow closely in the foot- 
steps of his brilliant and able predecessor. 
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People Talked About 


le ORDER to stimulate interest in this year’s cam- 

paign, the Republican congressional campaign 
committee some months 
ago offered a prize of 
$150 for an essay on the 


subject, ‘*‘ Why the Re 





publican Party Should 
Be Successful Next 
November.’’ The con 


test awakened great in 
terest among political 
writers throughout the 
country, and_ several 
thousand manuscripts 
were received by the 
committee. Of these 
two hundred were 
lected for a second read- 
ing, and twenty-two 
were finally chosen for 
submission to a com- 
mittee of award, com- 


posed of Ellis H. Rob- 


se- 














FRANK HENDRICK, erts, ex-treasurer of the 

Winner of the $1 0 prize offered for United States; Henry 
an essay by the Republican con- . i. = 
gressional campaign commit- A. L. Stoddard, editor 
tee.— Alman & Co of the New York Mail ; 

and John A. Sleicher, editor of LesLin’s WEEKLY. 


These judges unanimously awarded the prize to Frank 
Hendrick, a young New York lawyer. Mr. Hendrick, 
who is only thirty-four years old, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1897 and from the Harvard Law 
School in 1898. He has been interested in politics 
ever since he went to New York to engage in the suc- 
cessful practice of the law, and has taken active part 
in political work. In 1906 he was nominated for Con- 
gress and made a good run, though not elected. He 
is the author of several legal works of merit and 
value. His prize essay, though brief, strongly and 
concisely states the claims of the Republican party 
for support from the intelligent voters of the United 
States. The document is to be sent to voters all over 
the union. 


OREA’S crown prince has been taken by the Jap- 
anese conquerors of his country to Tokio, where 
he is being educated and Japanized. The lad, who is 
only eleven years old, is lodged in a palace and treated 
as an equal by the royal family of Japan. He is a 
fine, manly little fellow, and very likable. He is 
bright intellectually, and is making rapid progress in 
his studies. He has already learned the Japanese 
language. The prince’s official tutor is Prince Ito, 
who appears to be genuinely fond of his charge. 
There is much conjecture as to whether his experience 
in Japan will render the prince more friendly and 
subservient to Japan, or arouse within him a manhood 
which shall impel him in time strenuously to resist 
Japanese aggression. 


O RULER in Europe is honored by greater mani- 

festations of affection and esteem on the anni- 
versary of his birth 
than is Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria. 
Lately the venerable 
monarch, who has now 
reigned nearly sixty 
years, celebrated his 
seventy -eighth birth- 
day, and it was an oc- 
casion of sincere re- 
joicing throughout the 
empire. Notonly did his 
own subjects recognize 
the event in fitting 
style, but also from 
abroad came many mes- 
sages of congratulation 
and good-will, including 
one from President 
Roosevelt. In accord- 
ance with his Majesty’s 
wishes, a large part of 
the funds collected for 
the celebrations in his 
honor will be devoted 
to founding  philan- 
thropic institutions. In 
order to make his birth- 
day memorable, the Em- 
peror bestowed an un- 
usually large number of 
titles and decorations, 
and granted amnesty to 
50,000 minor and 700 serious offenders. Hon. Charles 
S. Francis, the well-known publisher of the influential 
newspaper, the Troy (N. Y.) Times, and the United 
States ambassador to Austria-Hungary, who recently 
visited President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, stated 

















FRANCIS JOSEPH, 
Emperor of Austria, whose seventy- 
eighth birthday was celebrated 
with much enthusiasm. 


that the Emperor was a great admirer of the Presi-- 


dent and inquired after him whenever he saw the am- 
bassador. This friendliness on the part of the 
Emperor and Mr. Francis’s capable gnd tactful ad- 
ministration of his office have resulted in the most 
cordial relations between the two countries. Mr. 
Francis, who is on the best terms with the Emperor, 
has proved himself the ‘‘right man in the right 
place,’’ and has been one of the best ambassadors ever 
sent out from this country. 





N MANY respects Queen Victoria of Spain is prov 
ing herself worthy to bear the name of her late 
illustrious grandmother, who so long ruled England. 
From the date of her marriage to King Alfonso, she 
has made her influence felt in numerous ways on the 
side of morality and refinement in the Spanish capital. 

















A FOND ROYAL MOTHER. 


Queen Victoria of Spain and her two little sons who are the pets 
and pride of Spain.—L’/llustrazione Italiana, 


Although the Spaniards do not altogether like 
some of her notions, she is distinctly popular through- 
out the kingdom, especially since she became the 
mother of two sons, in whose personalities and wel- 
fare her subjects are much interested. The monarch- 
ialists are pleased because the succession to the 
throne appears to be amply provided for, while the 
masses appreciate the children for the latter’s own 
sake. The Queen is a most affectionate mother, and 
gives as much thought and supervision to the rearing 
of her babes as any woman in private life. Recently 
she desired to take them both with her to England, 
in order that her relatives there might see them, but 
an unexpected difficulty arose in the law of the land, 
which forbids the absence of all the royal children 
from the country at the same time. In spite of her 
protest, the Queen had to submit to the enforcement 
of this law with what grace she could. 


OPULAR as is the present crown prince of Ger- 
many, the interest of Germans in him personally 
is for the time exceeded by their interest in his eldest 
little son. The latter is now two years old, and is 
such a blithe and attractive character that he has 
won the hearts of all the people of the empire, of 
which some day he may become the ruler. He is by 
all odds the most popular lad in all Germany. This 
is evidenced by the fact that his picture appears 
everywhere, and that postal cards carrying his photo- 
graph are being mailed by hundreds at Berlin daily. 
The little fellow is full of life and gcod nature, and 
quickly wins the regard of all with whom he comes in 
contact. The crown prince is an excellent horseman, 
and it is one of his delights to place his son in front 
of him and to take a gallop through the palace 
grounds. This gives the greatest enjovment to the 
infant prince. The latter is a favorite with the 
grooms and the stable-men. The boy is said to be 
unusually precocious, and resembles in his traits his 
grandfather, the Emperor, who has a great affection 
for him and spends as much time as he can spare in 
his company. 

















MOST POPULAR BOY IN GERMANY. 


Little son of the crown prince of Germany taking one of his daily 
horseback rides with his father.— Uber Land und Meer. 


VIGOROUS prosecution of the Republican cam- 

paign this year is assured by the selection of 
young and_ energetic 
men as chief officers of 
the national committee. 
The appointment of 
Frank H. Hitchcock as 
chairman of the com- 
mittee was followed by 
the choosing of William 
Hayward as its secre- 
tary. Mr. Hayward is 
a Nebraskan, is only 
thirty-one years of age, 
and is described as of 
striking appearance, six 
feet two inches in 
height, and a splendid 
figure. He was born in 
Nebraska City, and has 
been practicing law 
since he was graduated 
from the University of 

















Nebraska in 1901. His WILLIAM HAYWARD, 
father was M. L. Hay- Of Nobeasien, the new sccretary of 

the “Pp “é National Com- 
ward, who was elected ' mat ms ten | _ 
to the United States 


Senate from Nebraska in 1902, but died on the day 
he was to take his seat. Mr. Hayward enjoys the 
distinction of being the youngest judge and youngest 
brigadier-general in his native State, and of being 
the youngest State chairman in the republic. He has 
resigned the chairmanship of the Nebraska State 
central committee in order to give all his time to his 
new duties. He will have charge of the campaign in 
the West and Middle West. While State chairman 
Mr. Hayward devised a card system of classifying 
voters, which greatly commended him to Chairman 
Hitchcock of the national committee, and which may 
be extended all over the country. 


O A NORWEGIAN sailor, Adolph Henryk Lind- 
strum, belongs the: peculiar distinction of being 
the only man who ever completely encircled the West- 
ern Hemisphere by water. Lindstrum was with Cap- 
tain Roald Amundsen when the latter, in the Gjoa, 
drifted through the Northwest Passage from the 
North Atlantic to the North Pacific. Lindstrum at 
the end of that voyage landed in San Francisco, 
crossed the continent to New York, and returned to 
his country. Afterward he sailed down the eastern 
and up the western coast of South America and on to 
San Francisco, thus completing the journey around 
both American continents. No other member of the 
Gjoa’s crew has circled South America, and no other 
man who has done this has also gone through the 
Northwest Passage. Lindstrum first visited the Arc- 
tics with Nansen on the Fram, and then learned to do 
scientific work of a useful sort. 


HEN our superb battleship fleet recently reached 
Auckland, New Zealand, in safety, the first 
naval officer to receive 
news of the event was 
Rear-Admiral John El- 
liott Pillsbury, who was 
at the time acting Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 
Admiral Pillsbury is the 
head of the Bureau of 
Navigation in the Navy 
Department, and is one 
of the most competent 
men in the service, be- 
ing fully equal to the 
highest positions of 
command. He has had 
a most varied experi- 
and has demon- 
strated his efficiency in 
many places and ways. 
One of his_ notable 
achievements was the 
investigation of the 
Gulf Stream currents 
while he was in the 
Coast Survey. In this 
work he successfully 
employed an ingenious 
apparatus of his own 
invention, and gathered 
data of much _ value. 
Dufing the Spanish- 
American War Admiral 
Pillsbury commanded 
the dynamite cruiser Vesuvius, which was on duty off 
Santiago, Cuba. Among the other posts he has held 
have been those of member of the navy general board 
and chief-of-staff of the North Atlantic fleet. He is 
a member of learned societies, and both because of 
his scientific knowledge and his executive capacity 
he reflects exceptional credit on the branch of the 
public service to which he belongs. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN E. PILLSBURY, 


The able chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, who lately acted 
as Secretary of the Navy. 


¥ IS a curious fact that there is one individual in 

Great Britain who is legally entitled to maintain 
a private army of his own. He is the Duke of Athol, 
and his soldiers number about 300. They wear a 
picturesque uniform of the Highland style, and are 
well equipped and disciplined. 
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New York’s Welcome to the Heroes of the Olympic Games 
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GRAND PARADE IN HONOR OF THE AMERICAN ATHLETES PASSING THE CITY HALL ACTING MAYOR MC GOWAN PRESENTING MEDALS TO THE VICTORS AT CITY HALI 
AND REVIEWED BY THE WINNERS. 1. Rose, champion shot-putter. .2. Mr. McGowan. 3. Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt. 4. “* Little Tim” Sul- 
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THE FLOAT THAT CARRIED THE MARATHON TROPHY SCHOOL CHILDREN SINGING DURING THE PRESENTATION OF MEDALS TO THE MEMBERS 
IN THE PARADE, OF THE OLYMPIC TEAM. 
Photographs by H. D. Blauvelt, * 





quantities around the Dead Sea, 
but as yet no mines have been de- 
veloped. Bethlehem is about the 
most energetic of the towns, doing 
a good business in the sale of reli- 
gious relics (?) and souvenirs. It 
also has an excellent wine trade. 

Most of the inhabitants work 
the soil. Agriculture, however, 
varies a great deal. Around Jeru- 
salem the land is very rocky, but 
even here there are little patches of 
rich soil. Implements are very 
primitive. No American plow could 
be used, as the soil is not deep 
enough. As in the days of the his- 
toric past, the plain of Sharon is 
renowned for its fertility. In fact, 
it blossoms and flourishes more 
than in the days of the patriarchs, 
because of the improved methods 
brought in by the colonies from for- 
eignlands. Forexample, over five 
hundred American motors are driv- 
matter of fact, very little is manu- ing pumps to water the roses of 
factured in Palestine except wine. EQUESTRIANS PASSING THROUGH A REGULAR LAKE AT THE CORNER OF GREEN AND JACKSON STREETS— Sharon and the flocks of the valley 
Coal is reported to exist in large FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH AT RIGHT. of Achor. 


The Palestine of To-day. 


T IS remarkable how much at- 

tention Palestine still attracts, 
considering that it is a small 
country and has no large cities. 
Its trade consists mainly in cater- 
ing to the tastes of the 6,000 
tourists and the 18,000 pilgrims 
who yearly visit the Holy Land. 
Nazareth is still the great com- 
mercial town, but unfortunately 
the country has no seaport. Haifa, 
which acts as a port for Nazareth, 
is outside of Palestine. When the 
railroad—now building—shall con- 
nect Haifa and Jerusalem, the 
former town will undoubtedly be- 
come an important railway ter- 
minus. 

In Jerusalem so many of the 
Jews live on the charity of visitors 
that little encouragement is af- 
forded to manufacturers. As a 
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JOLLY YOUNG AUGUSTANS, FULLY ATTIRED, USING THE FLOODED STREET AS 


JUDGE HENRY HAMMOND WADING THROUGH THE HIGH WATER AT THE 
A BATHING TANK. 


CORNER OF BROAD AND EIGHTH STREETS. 
NEARLY ONE HUNDRED LIVES LOST IN A SOUTHERN FLOOD. 
REMARKABLE SCENES IN AUGUSTA, GA., WHICH WAS COMPLETELY INUNDATED, TWENTY-FIVE PERSONS PERISHING AND $1,500,000 DAMAGE BEING DONE TO PROPERTY THE FLOOD 
CAUSED GREAT HAVOC ELSEWHERE IN GEORGIA, AND IN SOUTH CAROLINA.—Photographs by F. W. Clarke. 
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News Photo Prize Contest—Massachusetts Wins the $10 Prize 


























THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT ACCEPTS THE NOMI FRONTIER DAYS’ CELEBRATION, A GREAT ANNUAL EVENT, AT CHEYENNE, WYO. 
NATION—JOHN W. KERN ADDRESSING THE NOTIFICATION COMMITTEE SIOUX INDIAN RACE, ONE OF THE LIVELIEST 
AT INDIANAPOLIS--MR. BRYAN SEATED AT LEFT FEATURES OF THE OCCASION. 
C. W. Bretzman, Indiana. W. G. Walker, Wyoming. 























CONSTRUCTING ST. LOUIS’S BIGGEST BUILDING—LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE (PRIZE WINNER, $10.) DISASTER WHICH FOLLOWED A DISASTER—RESCUERS AT WORK 
NEW COLISEUM WITH GREAT CEREMONY AT THE CORNER (X) WHERE A HIGH WALL LEFT STANDING FROM THE GREAT FIRE OF APRIL, IN 
OF JEFFERSON AND WASHINGTON AVENUES. CHELSEA, MASS., FELL, KILLING TEN MEN AND INJURING FIFTEEN. 
George A. Smith, Missouri. Miss Jessie Brown, Massachusetts. 
































FIRST CHARITY BAZAAR EVER HELD IN CHINA—AMERICAN CONSUL-GENERAL A HISTORIC TOWN’S 220TH BIRTHDAY—DEDICATION OF THE TABLET AT NEW ROCHELLE, NW. Y., 
AMOS P. WILDER ENTERING THE GREAT MAT HOUSE, 500 FEET LONG, COMMEMORATING THE SETTLEMENT OF THAT CITY BY HUGUENOTS FROM FRANCE 
AT HONG-KONG, IN WHICH A FAIR WAS HELD FOR THE BENEFIT OF IN 17S8S—REV. DR. CANEDY DELIVERING AN ADDRESS (IN BACKGROUND). 
FLOOD SUFFERERS IN SOUTHERN CHINA.—-C. B. Perkins, China. Silas Warner, Connecticut. 
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WHERE THE PACIFIC FLEET FOUND A HOSPITABLE PORT-——-STREFT SCENE IN MELBOURNE, HONORS PAID TO A FAMOUS ANCIENT EXPLORER—-REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF PONCE DE LEON, 
AUSTRALIA, WHERE THE OFFICERS AND CREWS OF OUR BATTLESHIPS RECEIVED A FROM SAN JOSE CHURCH TO THE CATHEDRAL AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO— 


MOST ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME.—Arthur Inkersley, California, GOVERNOR POST AT EXTREME LEFT.—Spear Brothers, Porto Rico, 
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Gymnastics of Bandmasters 


By Harriet Quimby 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF MAURICE LEVI'S NOTED BAND AND ITS CONDUCTOR IN VARIOUS POSES 
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HE TELEGRAPHIC 

communication of 
musical emotions from a 
leader of an orchestra or 
band to the musicians who 
are following his interpre- 
tation of a composition 
makes an interesting study 
of the effect of music on 
the human senses, and the 
gestures of a leader as he 
signals his meanings to his 
players often form a part 
of the entertainment of 
those who congregate to 
listen to the music. Or- 
chestras and bands the 
world over are much the 
same. It is the leaders 
that give them individual- 
ity. As a general in an 
army marshals his men, im- 

















GRANDIOSO. 


message to an individual 
player. The more intricate 
the music the more plenti- 
ful the gestures. That a 
being of emotion, as all 
musicians are, should ex- 
hibit some eccentricities in 
his interpretations of a 
musical programme con- 
taining a gamut of feeling 
is not surprising. 

No better illustration of 
intelligent musical gym- 
nasties and splendid leader- 
ship can,be recalled than 
in the conducting of Herr 
Herz, the leader of the 
Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra, in the produc- 
tion of ‘‘Salome”’ last 
season. The comedy of the 
leader’s appearance as he 

















MODERATO. 


parting courage by sheer 
mental force and example, 
so does a musical leader 
with magnetic enthusiasm 
rouse his players into a dis- 
play of musical ability 
which often they them- 
selves have not known 
Although 
methods of conducting dif- 
fer, a certain amount of 
physical gymnastics seems 
necessary to all musical 
leaders, and often it is the 
intelligence and enthusi- 
asm with which these gym- 
nastics are performed that 
make or mar the rendering 
of aselection. It is not al- 
ways understood by onlook- 
ers that every gesture and 
every facial expression of 
the leader convey a distinct 


they possessed. 

















A PIACERE. 


flung his arms forward and 
backward, up and down, 
shaking one hand with fin- 
gers extended, waving a 
baton wildly with the other 
hand, violently gesturing 
with his shoulders, his head, 
and his feet all at the same 
time in his desire to inter- 
pret, to seek to enrapture, 
to elucidate, to let loose 
the floodgates of his artis- 
tic emotions, withholding 
nothing from the players 
whom he was mesmerizing, 
and who with their instant 
response to his every move 
were mesmerizing him in 
return, was lost in the won- 
derful musie which he ap- 
peared to wrest by main 
force from his orchestra. 

















SCHERZANDO. 


band with a _ continuous 
acrobatic performance was 
considered by some as 
purely theatrical and given 
with intent, while _ to 
others it appeared the 
mark of unusual musical 
appreciation and ability. 
John Philip Sousa, who has 
an energetic and individ- 
ual method of leading his 
band, has been burlesqued 
on both sides of the At- 
lantic, so entertaining are 
his gymnastics; yet his 
ability as a conductor has 
never been questioned, and 
his reputation continues to 
grow year by year. 

A bandmaster who has 
recently come into local 
prominence is Maurice 

















ACCELERANDO., 


What astrain an evening 
of conducting an opera of 
emotional music may be to 
a leader who thrills his 
audiences with his power 
of interpretation and his 
absolute control of a group 
of players is shown by the 
fact that at the conclusion 
of . the Salome’’  pro- 
gramme Herr Herz fell on 
his chair, absolutely ex- 
hausted, and so remained 
for an hour. 

When Creatore with his 
band of plafers entered 
upon his New York en- 
gagement, crowds flocked 
to see and to hear him, for 
his reputation as a leader 
had preceded him. That 
he fell into a frenzy of 
emotion and conducted his 

















LO ESTESSO. 


Levi, whose 
code of communication be- 
tween himself and_ his 
players contains an element 
of comedy which delights 
the audiences who enjoy 


telegraphic 


the concerts given by his 
band. At Manhattan 
Beach, where Mr. Levi was 
playing this summer, it was 
curious to observe the 
several attractions which 
the band presented. It was 
a question whether those 
who crowded about to 
listen were interested more 
in the music or in the per- 
formances of Mr. Levi as 
he conducted. The fact 
that they proportioned 
their applause according 
to the amount of energy 

















ANDANTE, 


out the music, develop its 
harmony, and accentuate 
its beauties. The leader 
who thinks about himself 
more than about his music 
will not be able to do 
this, and he will there- 
fore obviously fail to 
lead.’”’ 

Those who have in the 
past been in the habit of 
making fun of the gym- 
nastics of the bandmaster 
should remember that 
every movement he makes 

no matter how amusing 
to the audience—is a com- 
mand to some player. 
Were this order not given 
all the beauty in the 
piece could not be brought 
out. 

















PIZZICATO. 


that the conductor put 
into his gymnastics was 
significant. The observer 
is sometimes puzzled to 
know whether a musical 
leader’s peculiar 
are intended to attract 
attention to himself or 
whether they are uncon- 
sciously performed. Mr. 
Levi said, in reference 
to this: ‘‘ While I am 
leading my band my whole 
thought is centred on the 
proper interpretation of 
the music we are playing. 
If my gestures seem pe- 
culiar at times, it is not 
my fault, for | am utterly 
unconscious of them. I 
believe this is the case 
with nearly every leader. 
His only idea is to bring 


actions 

















CRESCENDO, 





























WILLIAM HODGE, IN THE PLEA 


DRAMA, “THE MAN FROM HOME,” 


AT THE ASTOR THEATRE. 


SING 
WARF 


PEEPS AT SOME OF 


SCENE FROM THE NEW PLAY, “ THE REGENERATION,” AT WALLACK’S—HELEN 
, ROY FAIRCHILD, ARNOLD DALY, AND EDWARD HERON. 


Georae R. Lawrence Co. 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AND ADELAIDE MANOLA IN THE 


LIVELY COMEDY, “ALL FOR A GIRL,” 


BIJOU. 


THE PLAYERS OF THE AUTUMN SEASON. 


AT THE 
White. 
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Chief Attractions of the Hour on the New York Stage 

















MARJORIE WOOD, WITH ROBERT EDESON IN THE 


“CALL OF THE NORTH,” AT THE HUDSON. 


White. 





ELSIE FERGUSON, LEADING WOMAN WITH EDGAR 


SELWYN, IN “ PIERRE OF THE PLAINS.” 
S. L. Fein. 




















WHO'S WHO ON THE RIALTO. 
. ROBERT EDESON AND MARJORIE WOOD, 58. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS AS 
IN “THE CALL OF THE NORTH.’ ’ 


JEPSON,” IN “ ALL FOR A GIRL.” 
Caricatures by FE. A. Goewey. 


























SCENE FROM “‘ THE MIMIC WORLD,” A’ MUSICAL COMEDY, WHICH CONTINUES 
ITS SUCCESS AT THE CASINO. 
Hall. 






































LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF LILLIAN RUSSELL, IN 
“ WILDFIRE,” A RACING PLAY, AT THE 
LIBERTY.—-Otto Sarony Co, 





CLIFTON CRAWFORD, WHO HAS MADE A TREMEN- 
DOUS HIT AS A COMEDIAN IN “ THREE TWINS,” 
AT THE HERALD SQUARE.—Frank C. Bangs. 

















ZELDA SEARS, A POPULAR COMEDIENNE IN 
“ GIRLS,” AT DALY’S. 
White. 


ALLA NAZIMOVA, A SHUBERT STAR, ON ANNABELLE WHITFORD, IN “THE FOLLIES 
TOUR IN REPERTOIRE. OF 1908,” JARDIN DE PARIS, 
Sarony. NEW YORK ROOF.—Bangs. 





GEORGE ARLISS, WHO IS DOING THE BEST WORK 
OF HIS CAREER, AT THE BELASCO THEATRE, 
IN “ THE DEVIL.” —Otto Sarony. 
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GERTRUDE COGHLAN AND SARAH MC VICKER 
IN “ THE TRAVELING SALESMAN,” AT THE 
LIBERTY—" BETH ELLIOT” FINDS A 
FRIEND IN THE VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


MAGNIFICENTLY STAGED STUDIO SCENE IN THE SAVAGE PRODUCTION OF 
“THE DEVIL,” AT THE GARDEN THEATRE. 
White. 


GEORGE DAMEREL AS “ PRINCE DANILO,” 
AND ROSMERY GLOSZ AS “ SONIA,” IN 
“THE MERRY WIDOW,” AT THE NEW 

AMSTERDAM.— White. 
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Well-known Leaders in the World of Sport 














MORDECAI BROWN, THE CLEVER PITCHER ON WHOM THE 
CHICAGO NATIONAL LEAGUE CLUB DEPENDS TO WIN 
A MAJORITY OF ITS HARD GAMES.—Blauvelt. 


























WHO'S WHO ON THE DIAMOND. 
MATHEWSON, NEW 
HURL HIS FAMOUS 


8. CHRISTY YORK NATIONALS, WINDING UP 
“* PADE-AWAY” BALL. 


Caricature by E. A. Goewey 





ROGER BRESNAHAN, CATCHER OF THE NEW YORK 
GIANTS, AND CONSIDERED ONE OF THE BEST BACKSTOPS 
THE GAME HAS EVER SEEN.—Blauvelt. 












































CRISS, THE ST. LOUIS AMERICANS’ 
GREAT “ PINCH-HITTER.” 
Blauvelt. 





STONE, LEFT FIELD ST. LOUIS 
AMERICANS.—Blauvelt. 





ROSSMAN, FIRST BASE DETROIT 


AMERICANS.— Shumm, 


SCHAEFER, SHORTSTOP DETROIT 
AMERICANS. 


“RUBE” WADDELL, PITCHER OF 
Shumm., THE ST. LOUIS AMERICANS, 
Blauvelt. 









































JOHN J. FLANAGAN, WORLD'S CHAMPION HAMMER- 
THROWER, WHO RECENTLY THREW THE SIX- 
TEEN-POUND HAMMER 179 PT. 6 3-4 IN., 
MAKING A NEW RECORD. 


Sayings of a Philosopher. 
(From “ Pensive Ponderings,”’ by Cuyler Reynolds.) 


YSTERIES, like worn stockings whose thread is 
desired for a purpose, should be unraveled by 
beginning at the foot. 
When the load is heavy and the road is steep, the 
lash is applied to the horse by the guiding hand, di- 
rected by a greater intellect than that of the animal; 


RALPH ROSE, WORLD'S CHAMPION SHOT-PUTTER, 
WHO MADE A NEW RECORD RECENTLY 
WITH THE TWELVE-POUND SHOT, THROWING IT 





A DISTANCE OF 57 FT. 3 IN. 


so why should not we, when sorely pushed, learn to 
appreciate that it is not a wanton infliction of suffer- 
ing, but consider how the Wiser Hand is guiding us 
to greater heights and urging us upward. 

We are given relatives by the law, but our friends 
are God-given, coming to each of us as the choice of 
our own intellect and theirs. And what one does not 
prefer that which is of his own choosing? 

If one may not possibly attain the full length of 


ELAINE GOLDING, WOMAN CHAM- 
PION AMATEUR SWIMMER, WHO 
RECENTLY WON THE THREE-MILE 
RACE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER. 


RUTH AND IRENE BASFORD, SISTERS 
WHO PITCH BASEBALL FOR SEMI- 
PROFESSIONAL TEAMS IN 
OHIO. 


one’s desires, better shorten them proportionately, 
thus meeting success where only failure looms. 


“Leslie’s Weekly” Index Wanted. 


A*™ OF our readers who possesses an index of 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY for 1905, and also for 1906, 


will confer a favor by notifying the editor of this 
paper of that fact. 
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Amateur Photo Prize Contest 


CONNECTICUT WINS THE FIRST PRIZE OF $5, NEW YORK THE SECOND, AND MASSACHUSETTS THE THIRD 





























KITTY BECOMES AN AUTOMOBILIST. 
Mrs. W. Durrant, New York. 


CANOEISTS ON A SUMMER VACATION OUT FOR A PADDLE. 
Herman Bruenner. New Jersey. 



































(THIRD PRIZE, $2) TRAINING HIMSELF FOR THE 
CIRCUS RING.—Mary H. Northend, Massachusetts. 


(FIRST PRIZE, $5.) INDIANS FROM THE FAR WEST ENTRANCED BY THE VIEW OF BABY IN A SLEEPY MOOD. 
NEW YORK HARBOR FROM RIVERSIDE HEIGHTS.— W. Morris, Connecticut. L. J. Goldsmith, Oregon. 




















ONE OF THE DEFENSES OF NEW 


YORK HARBOR—INTERIOR VIEW OF FORT WADSWORTH, STATEN ISLAND. (SECOND PRIZE, $3.) A GOOD DAY FOR FISHING. 


Henry Pierson, Delaware. 


Mrs. E. E. Trumbull, New York, 
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What the Negro Owes to the Republican Party 


By Charles M. 


Ha 4 | ar H 
i 
am THE Chicago platform’s plank entitled the 
‘* Rigt the Negro’’ there is far more truth 
than is usua ‘ 1 in party pronunciamentoes 
The Republican party has been for more than fifty 
ears it sa the consistent friend of the Amer 
an egro It gave him freedom and citizenship 
[It wrote into the organic law the declarations that 
proclaim his civil and political rights, and it believes 
to-day that his noteworthy progress in intelligences 


and good citizer ship has earned the respect and et! 


couragement of the nation. We demand equal jus- 
tice for all mer without regard to race or color; we 
leclare once more, and without reservation, for the 
enforcement, in letter and spirit, of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Consti 
tution, which were designed for the protection and 
advancement of the negro, and we condemn the de 
vices that have for their real aim his disfranchise- 


ment, for reasons of color alone, as unfair, un-Amer- 
ican, and repugnant to the supreme law of the land.’’ 
All that is there set forth is history. 

The Republican party liberated the negro and gave 


him the ballot In many of the Southern States 

South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and several 
others—-the Democratic party has virtually deprived 
him of the ballot. They have done this by ‘‘ devices 
that have for their real aim his disfranchisement for 
reasons of color alone.’’ Thus the letter and spirit of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been violated in half a dozen States 
of the old Confederacy, and attempts are being 
made to disfranchise the negro in some of the old 


border States. The platform of the Democratic State 
convention in West Virginia pledges that party to 
negro disfranchisement if it carries the State. The 
disfranchisement will come through a law which will 
provide that the voter must have $500 of property, 
and educational tests will be set up which will be en 
forced differently against whites and negroes, the r 
sult of which will be that the greater part of the 
white illiterates will be allowed to vote, while the 
blacks, under the more rigid test, will be excluded. 

These are among the devices which are employed 
in many of the Southern States to deprive the negro 
of the ballot. No Republican would offer any objec- 
tion to any reasonable educational test which would 
apply to black and white alike. Such a test, honestly 
applied, would be good for the community. The ob- 
ject, however, of these educational requirements, in 
the Southern States which have set them up, is to 
furnish an opportunity to deprive the black man of 
the ballot without coming into open conflict with the 
constitutional amendments. The ultimate purpose of 
the Democrats is to abolish the negro as a voter in 
every one of the sixteen old slave States, with the 
hope of keeping the Republican party in the minority 
there. Delaware and West Virginia have been Re- 
publican in all the elections since the advent of Bryan 
a dozen yearsago. Delaware was carried by the Re- 
publicans for Governor in 1894, and was won by 
McKinley in 1896 and 1900, and by Roosevelt in 1904. 

On the congressional vote the Republicans won 
West Virginia in 1894 and have carried the State in 
all the campaigns, State and national, ever since. 
The Republicans carried Maryland and Kentucky for 
Governor in 1895, and won both for President in 1896, 
and won Maryland in 1900 also. Kentucky went back 
to the Democrats in 1900 and remained with them in 
1904, but the Republican victory for Governor there 
in 1907 gives the Republicans some hope of gaining it 
for President in 1908. Maryland was so close in 1904 
that Roosevelt won one of its electoral votes. Mis- 
souri was carried by Roosevelt in 1904, and was car- 
ried by the Republicans for all of the State ticket 
except Governor. As most of the negroes vote the 
Republican ticket, their disfranchisement would prob 
ably deprive the Republicans of all chance of carrying 
any of those five States. 


I] 

The ] y whicn t ack 1 I é 
Lineolr en patio | ir 1on ¢ st 1 t 
Republi | t thirteenth amendr t of If 
freed him 1s asto ning Instead of headi towal 
extinctio a did the Mao of New Zealand, ar 
some of tl ‘ther inferior rac of Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica wi co onted with the competiti oO 
the white mar the America negro I held | ow 
in point of growth in numbers, remarkably well 
The negro population of the United State in 1900, 
when the latest national enumeration was made, nun 
bered 8,840,789, an increase of over thirty-four per 
cent. since 1880. Moreover, in the United States the 
negro is subject to far severer competition than any ir 
ferior race in the restof the world ever encounters 

With the increase in negro population there is a 
decrease in negro il iteracy. Among the blac! ol 
the United States of ten years of age and upward 
seventy per cent. were illiterate in 1880, fifty-seve 
per cent. in 1890, and only forty-four per cent. 1 
1900. While Republican legislation started the negro 


on the upward course, most of the gain in education 
which he has made has been scored in the South, 
where a large majority of the negroes reside. Re 


garding education for the blacks the policy of nearly 


all the Southern States has been enlightened. Good 
school facilities are offered in most of the Southern 
States tothem, while, of course, the whites, as the 
principal taxpayers, have furnished most of the money 
for negro education. Let this be remembered to the 
South’s credit. As workers, property owners, and 
home builders the blac kK mer have made rapid ad 
vances since the Republicans liberated them. Of the 
3,990,000 negroes of ten years of age and upward who 
were engaged in gainful occupations in 1900, accord- 
ing to the census returns of that year, thirty-thre« 


and seven-tenths per cent. were agricultural laborers 
and nineteen per cent. farmers, 
overseers of farms and plantations. 
than half of all the 


were planters, and 
Thus much more 


negroes employed in the United 


States are engaged in agriculture. 

The figures show that there has been a steady in 
provement in the condition of a large portion of the 
negroes in the South, the laborers developing into 
farm and plantation owners or overseers. In the 


South Central States 
owners and managers and 349,000 farms as tenants. 


negroes work 95,000 farms as 


Thus, in all of that region, comprising the greater por- 
tion of the Southern States, about twenty-one per 
cent. of the farms and plantations are owned or run 
by negroes. In the South Atlantic States the ad 
vances made by the negroes are also wonderful. In 
the mechanical arts and in the professions striking 
improvement has been made in the status of the 
blacks in the past quarter of acentury. As carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, civil engineers, machinists, physi- 
cians, clergymen, teachers, 
are found actively 


and lawyers, black men 
engaged in every community in 
the South and in most of the cities of the North and 
West. The negroes of the country, it is estimated, 
own farm property of the value of $230,000,000, and 
other sorts of property worth more than $100,000,000. 
Practically speaking, all of this advance has been 
made since Appomattox and the thirteenth amend- 
ment. This is-a wonderful story of progress and 
achievement. And the door of opportunity for this ad- 
vancement was thrown open by the Republican party. 
Ill. 

The expressions of some Democratic politicians 
and newspapers from time to time make it probable 
that in many Northern States, like Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, the Democratic party would shut the 
negro out from the ballot, if it had the power. The 
disfranchisement programme which has been put for- 

yard by the Democrats in West Virginia, an indus- 

trial State like Pennsylvania and Ohio, shows what 
the black man’s fate would be likely to be if the 
Democracy should become supreme in them. Nor 
would the negro, as a voter, be entirely safe in New 
York or New Jersey if the Democratic party should 
get into the ascendency there. 


Harvey, Author of a “History of the Republican Party 


Septem ‘Oo. 908 
! t ha 
‘ it aggre e torr . twent 
i Mi l ippi le ( l l SIU, ‘1 
(Carolina followed 1 1® hile othe State have 
one this in more recent ti! Whi tl letter of 
the Federal C« titutic j et rile ther 
no attempt to ¢ il the pur ( l tne 
Constitution’s intent and spirit eaking 1 the 
States of the old Confederacy of 1861-65, Representa 
ve Thomas W. Hardwick, of Georgia, said: ‘** The 
12,000,000 white people of the eleven Southern State 
have irrevocably, finally, and almost unanimously de 
termined that they will prevent, by every constitu 
tional means in their power, these people (the negro 
residents of those States) from exercising the electir 
franchise.’’ Governor Vardaman, of Mississippi, said 
he was just as much opposed to voting by Booke1 
Washington as he was by the colored boy who blacked 
his (the Governor’s) shoes every morning. This hos 
tility to the black voter, regard of education and 
moral standing, is strong in nearly all the Southerr 
States, and the feeling is invading the old border 
States, and seems to be crossing into the North and 
West. The 2,400,000 negro males of voting age in 


the country have thus a powerful incentive to support 


the Republican party and retain the ballot. 

The only grievance which the black men have 
against any Republicans in high station is on account 
of the discharging of the battalion of the negro 


Twenty-fifth Infantry for alleged participation in the 


rioting in Brownsville, Tex., in 1906. Mr. Taft was 
Secretary of War, but no part of the blame for this 
act rests on him. The action in this case was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s own, and he has often accepted full 
responsibility for it. Mr. Taft’s connection with the 
discharge was that of a subordinate carrying out the 
orders of his official chief. It should be remembered, 
however, that neither Lincoln, Grant, nor any other 
President has been a better friend of the negro thar 
has Mr. Roosevelt, despite his hasty action in th 


Brownsville case. He has appoir ted more black men 
to office than has any other President. So far as any 
President could do this, he has opened the door of op 
portunity to the black man, and has kept itopen. In 
his speech accepting the candidacy Mr. Taft expressed 
his emphatic approbation of that part of the Repub 
lican platform which demands a square deal for men 
of all races and colors, and the honest enforcement of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 
lation which placed four 
cavalry and two of infantry 
Republican legislation. By the action of a Repub 
lican Congress and a Republican President, 15,600 
black soldiers were called into the service in the 
Spanish war of 1898, with 300 black officers. The 
government gave just as prompt and hearty recogni 
tion to worthy service by the black soldiers as by the 
whites. Many of the black men received medals of 
honor for valor. 


The legis 
regiments— two of 
in the regular army was 


negro 


In the diplomatic and consular serv- 
ice of the government there are about 5,000 negroes, 
who receive salaries aggregating over $3,000,000 a 
year. For the same work they have the same privi 
leges and receive the same pay as white men. If all 
the favors which the Republicans have conferred on 
the negroes were cited here they would make a very 
long roll. 

The black men have many and powerful reasons for 
supporting the Republican party. 

Right here it is well to say a word about the oc- 
casional race outbreaks, like that which recently took 
place in Springfield, Ill., which disgrace the country. 
This spirit of savagery, which is aroused against in- 
nocent and guilty negroes alike, exists, however, 
among only a small element of the population. The 
law-abiding people, which are in a majority in every 
community, deplore and denounce this mob barbarism. 
In crime there should be no color line... A country 
cannot have one standard of morality for white men 
and another standard for blacks, and endure. All 
right-minded Americans will hope that the Illinois 
authorities will visit swift and even-handed justice 
on the Springfield culprits, white and black. 
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BURDEN-BEARERS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF PERU.—Photographs by Thomas S. Lossing 
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Arctic Regions 





QaCst, quat, illiterate, and untidy to 
x the last degree, the average Esquimau 
epresents a type of humanity pretty far 
lown in the social scale, and yet not lack- 


in interest to those who know him best. 


(he missienary and the man interested in 
imanity with a big ‘*‘H’’ find much of 
omise in him, but to the ordinary and 
isual observer he is too much of a prop 


ition for one to feel that it is worth 
vhile to lift him much above his present 
evel, in which he is perfectly contented to 
emain. Ambition be yond that of conquests 


t 


it sea, that will result in the bringing 


home of seal or fish, is almost unknown to 
the e queer little people of the Northland. 
Their habits of life and of dress seem to 
be like the laws of the Medes and Persians 


that never change. Indeed, there is little 
ypportunity for changing styles in dress in 
a land in which nothing but garments of 
furry skin will keep out the fierce and 
earching cold. Layer upon layer of the 
heaviest woolens cannot withstand the pen- 
etrating winds with an edge like a blade, 
and the furry garments of the Esquimau 
are as much a matter of necessity as of 
choice. Two suits of these fur garments 
are required in the coldest weather. The 
inner suit is made so that the hair or fur 
is next to the flesh, while the outer suit 








usually marry just as soon as they can pro- 
vide for a wife. Love of the sort that has 
its delineation in pages and pages and still 
more pages of the modern American novel 
is not the sort of love that prompts th 
Esquimau marriage, for we are told by a 
student of Esquimau life that in the cass 
of the Esquimau love is ‘‘ a simple impulse 
of nature, lacking the many tender shoots 
and intricate blossoms of the hothouse plant 
which we know by this name.’’ 

The courtship and marriage customs 
among the Greenlanders were, in early 
times, simple and unceremonious enough, 
since we are told that when a lovelorn yout 
made up his mind as to the girl he wanted 
to adorn and be useful in his hut of ice or 
snow, he went to her own home, seized her 
by the hair or wherever he could secure a 
good grip on her, and dragged her to his 
own domain, where she was expected to 
‘* stay put ’’ without any further marriage 
ceremony. If an affluent bridegroom, he 
would perhaps soothe her lacerated feelings 
by presenting her with a new lamp or some 
other article of household utility. No mat 
ter how willing and even eager the bride 
was to marry a young man, Esquimau eti- 
quette demanded that she should resist 
every attempt to drag her to her new home, 








always has the furry side on the outside. 

Clad in two of these suits and with a 

great hood of fur over the head and mittens of fur 
on his hands, the Esquimau may fare forth with the 
mercury an incredible number of degrees below zero 
and keep fairly warm. 

These people of the White World, these children 
of the snow and ice, give themselves little concern 
regarding what is going on in worlds beyond their 
own. The climate in which they live and the limita 
tions of their whole environment make it impossible 
that there should be much change in their own man- 
ner of life, and they do not care for the changes that 
soap and water might make in their domestic life, 
while the women of the family are not anxious to 
adopt changes in methods of cooking that might make 
some of the dishes they prepare much cleaner and far 
less deadly than they appear to be. But the best- 
filled larder in the homes of the most affluent of the 
Esquimaux offers but little in the way of variety in 
food, and the question so vexing to the American 
housewife, ‘‘ What shall we have for breakfast?’’ or 
for dinner or supper, never troubles the Esquimau 
housewife, since these meals may not vary for months 
at a time, and are prepared in the primitive way in 
which they were prepared by the Esquimaux of gen- 
erations and generations ago. 

The dress of the women and the men is so much 
alike that if an Esquimau lady’s husband’s clothes 
happened to be better than her own she might borrow 
them to wear to some Esquimau society function with- 
out exciting any comment as to her dress. When 
dressed-in her ‘‘ Sunday best,’’ the Esquimau lady 
gives evidence of having spent a good deal of time on 
her dress, as one may know from the following de- 
scription of an Esquimau woman’s dress: 

In South Greenland a birdskin jacket is worn upon the bod 
which has, however, no hood to cover the head, 
but instead of it a high, upstanding collar edged 


TENT HOME OF THE ESQUIMAUX DURING THE SUMMER MONTHS. 


The full process of chewing the birdskins is one not 
to be described in detail, lest it create nausea on the 
part of my readers. Indeed, much of the life of the 
Esquimau in some places is better left to the imagina- 
tion, since it could serve no good purpose by describing 
it and is better left untold. Much must be conceded 
to them because of their heredity and environment. 
As in some other lands, the man is regarded as a 
being vastly superior to the woman, and the birth of 
a girl is never regarded as a blessing. Indeed, it 
often happens that both the father and mother resort 
to the unavailing folly of tears and lamentations when 
it is announced that a newcomer is agirl. A boy can 
become a great fisherman or a great hunter, while a 
girl—of what use is she? A mere cumberer of the 
earth, regardless of the fact that she works as many 
hours a day as and even more than a man when she 
reaches the goal of her ambition and marries. Not 
to marry is as sad a misfortune as may befall her, 
and if she is married and widowed, she makes all pos- 
sible haste in securing a second partner. If a widow 
happens to have several lusty boys, she is far more 
likely to secure a second husband than if she has girls 
only or no children at all, for are not those same boys 
men in embryo, who will in a few years be able to 
fish and hunt and add to the family income? There is 
no more popular youth in the Esquimau village than 
the young fellow who has achieved a reputation as a 
skillful fisherman and a great hunter. He is the lad 
for whom all of the girls will ‘‘ set their caps,’’ and 
he may have his choice of all the marriageable maidens 
in the community. The lovelorn youth goes to sea or 
to the chase as the most certain way of gaining favor 
in the eyes of his inamorata. The bachelor is almost 
unknown in an Esquimau village, and the young men 


and she must weep and wail bitterly once 
she was there. Indeed, she must continue 
to weep and wail for some days, and even 
run away. to her own home, only to be dragged back 
again. It issaid that this extremely simple marriage 
ceremony is the only one still in use on the east coast 
of Greenland, and the laws governing divorce have as 
little ‘‘ red tape’’ connected with them as have the 
laws of marriage. But it is maintained that, as a 
rule, married couples live on quite amiable terms, for 
the Esquimaux are not fond of quarreling and they 
like peace in the house and with their fellowmen. 
One rarely hears quarreling and wrangling in an 
Esquimau home, and no class of people are fonder of 
their children than are Esquimau fathers and motehrs. 
Not even the unwelcome girls are treated harshly, 
and as for the boys, they may do about as they will. 
Although they are given this large liberty, they are 
often less ‘‘ forthputting’’ than are many of our 
American children. 

The death and burial customs of the Esquimaux ars 
very peculiar. One of the strange things in connec 
tion with them is the Esquimau’s aversion to touching 
with the hands a dead body. This he will not do, and 
we are told that the dying are sometimes dressed in 
their best clothes for burial while they are still alive, 
that they may not be touched when death has taken 
place. Thus it is that the dying often witness all the 
preparations for their own burial. After death they 
are sewed or swathed in skins, and if the death has 
occurred in a house the body is taken out through a 
window; if in a tent, through an opening cut in the 
skins of the back wall. There is superstition back 
of this, for the Esquimau wants to take the body out 
through some aperture that can be closed entirely, so 
that the ghosts of the departed cannot return through 
this same aperture. The clothing and other posses- 
sions of the departed are all thrown away, for it is 
believed that if they are left in the 





with black dogskin, which is made to glisten a 
much as possible; and outside this collar a broad 
necklace of glass beads is often worn, radiant with 
allthe colors of the rainbow. The wrists, too, are 
often edged with black dogskin. The cotton vest 
above this garment is of course as brightly col- 
ored as possible, red, blue, green, yellow, and 
round its lower edge there generally runs a broad, 
variegated band of cotton or, if possible, of silk. 
Trousers are worn on the legs, generally of mottled 
sealskins, but often of reindeer skin. They are 
sometimes richly decorated in front with bright- 
colored embroideries in leather and white stripes 
of reindeer skin or dogskin. 

Dressing the skins for her own gar- 
ments and the garments of her family 
requires a great deal of hard labor on 
the part of the Esquimau wife. Then 
the making of the garments falls to 
her portion, and, simple as her life may 
appear to be, the Esquimau woman is 
busy from morning until night, and, 
like our American women, her work is 
‘*never done.’’ There are fish to be 
dressed and dried, seal to be cut up, 
and the precious blubber to be attended 
to, and often it is the woman’s duty to 
drag home the reindeer her lord and 
master has killed. In the summertime 
she rows the boats made expressly for 
the use of the women, and may take 
some part inthe fishing. For “ fancy 
work’’ the women embroider their 
varments or ornament the weapons of 
the men with carvings. Then they 








home they will render the survivors 
A unclean. Everything in the home is 
carried out and aired, that the smell of 
death may be taken from them. 

: Dead bodies are buried in the 
ground or thrown into the sea, and 
some of the belongings of the dead are 
laid on the grave. If the body has 
been cast into the sea the articles are 
laid on the beach. Nothing could in 
duce an Esquimau to wear any of the 
clothing of a dead person. Custom 
demands a great deal of weeping and 
wailing over the departed, and it is 
believed that this will be soothing to 
the dead. There is nothing more 
curious than some of the superstitions 
of the Esquimaux, and it would take a 
volume to give an account of them in 
detail. 

The missionaries have found their 
way into Esquimauland as into all 
other lands, and while they have made 
a good deal of progress, all their prog- 
ress has been slow. There were mis- 
sionaries in Greenland nearly two 
hundred years ago, for it was in the 
year 1721 that Hans Egede began his 
missionary labors among these people. 
Utter ignorance combined with su- 
perstition are difficult things for the 
missionary to combat, and after nearly 
two hundred years of missionary ef- 
fort there is still a wide field for the 








prepare birdskins for wearing appare! 
xr outward adornment, and the chew 
ing of the birdskins is a process in 
which the entire family may engage 
as a sort of pastime in the evenings. 


ONE OF THE FINEST WARSHIPS IN OUR NAVY. 


UNITED STATES ARMORED CRUISER “ MONTANA,” 14,500 TONS, COST #4,400,000, CARRYING 
SIXTY GUNS, STARTING OUT FOR A CRUISE OFF THE DELAWARE CAPES. 


Roston. Photo News Co 


missionary among these children of 
the White World. The endurance and 
courage of these missionaries who 
labored so hard for the cause they 
loved would make a story that neve 
could be adequately told in words 
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Primitive Life and Peculiar Industries of the Esquimaux 











SEMI-CIVILIZED COOK PREPARING A MEAL. 
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DRESSING THE SKINS OF WILD ANIMALS 























MENDING THEIR NET ON THE SEASHORE. 





EVEN THE ESQUIMAUX THINK “THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 





























MOTHER AND DAUGHTER OUT FOR AN AIRING, 


PRIMITIVE FISH-DRYING 


Photographs from J. L. Harbour. 


See page 251. 


ESTABLISHMENT ON A ROCKY COAST. 
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Strange Scenes and Big Game That President Roosevelt Will Find in Africa 


WILD ELEPHANT, THE LARGEST GAME THE PRESIDENT THE FIERCE RHINOCEROS, A BEAST WHICH THE PRESIDENT MAY GRACEFUL GIRAFFES, THAT LEAD THE SPORTSMAN 
WILL PURSUE.—Smith, OFTEN FACE.—Jones, A MERRY CHASE. Wilson. 


MOMBASA, EAST AFRICA, WHERE THE PRESIDENT WILL LAND ON HIS WAY TO THE NATIVES DRAGGING A HUGE SLAIN HIPPOPOTAMUS OUT OF THE WATER—SOME OF THESE 
HUNTING GROUNDS.— Underwood & Underwood. ANIMALS MAY FALL BEFORE THE PRESIDENTS GUN.— Underwood & Underwood. 


A DIFFICULT JUNGI TRAIL OF THE KIND THE WOMEN DANCING TO GREET GUESTS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, A POSSIBLE 
PRESIDE MUST TRAVEL ON. ENTERTAINMENT FOR AMERICA’S MOST NOTED HUNTER. 
Copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood. Copyright, 1908, by Underwood & Underwood. 


THE WART-HOG, WHOSE TEETH MAKE NECKLACES, A BRUTE THE PRESIDENT A KING OF THE JUNGLE, SUCH AS THE PRESIDENT HOPES TO 
MAY STALK.— Underwood & Underwood. GET A SHOT AT.—Brown. 
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What Notable Men Are Talking About 


MANUFACTURERS FAIR TO LABOR UNIONS. 





Ja W. Van Cleave, pre e Nat 
\ I f Ma " 

N°? UNITED STATES court has ever condemned a 
A labor organization for organizing. No court has 
eve interfered with 

labor organizatior 

for endeavoring, by any 

lawful means, to ad 

vance the wages or to 

ove the conditior 

f its members. The 

courts have more than 

once found it necessary 

to curb the labor unions 

which assailed the 

rights of other individ 

uals. The courts have 

‘condemned picketing 


and the 
other methods by which 
unions sometimes at- 
tack the constitutional 
rights of other workers 
or of employers. The 
attitude of the United 
States courts toward 
labor unions is the same 
as that which has been 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers from Sthe beginning. We have recognized 
the rights of the unions to organize and to get 
any terms from the employers which, in amicable 
agreement, could be gained. But we have always op- 
nosed, and always will oppose, the v iolence, intimida- 
tion, and murder which have sometimes been resorted 
to by some of the unions in attempting to accomplish 
their ends. The United States Supreme Court decided 
that the American Federation of Labor, in its boycott 
of the Danbury hatter, was an unlawful combine, in 
the meaning of the Sherman act, and that it was 
amenable to the same penalties as those which curb 
the pernicious activities of the rest of the combines. 


and boycotting, 














JAMES W. VAN CLEAVE, 


President of the National As 
tion of Manufacturers 


s0c la- 


taken by 


DEFECTS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Andrew S. Drape r, commissioner of education of the 

State of New Yor! 
UR ELEMENTARY schools train for no indus- 
trial employments. They lead to nothing but 
the secondary school, which in turn leads to the col- 
lege, the university, and the professional school, and 
30 very exclusively to professional and managing oc- 
cupations. One who goes out of the school system 
before the end or at the end of the elementary course 
is not only unprepared for any vocation which will be 
open to him, but too commonly he is without that 
intellectual training which should make him eager 
for opportunity and incite him to the utmost effort to 
do just as well as he can whatever may open to him. 
He goes without respect for the manual industries, 
where he might find work if he could do it. He is 
without the simple preparation necessary to definite 
work in an office or a store. He is neither clear about 
his English nor certain about his figures. Parents 
often take their children from the elementary school 
‘before the end of the course, not only because they 
cannot comprehend much that is being done, but be- 
cause they feel that their children will not have more 
earning capacity for the work which they must expect 

to do if they stay than if they go. 


WALL STREET A HELPFUL FACTOR. 
3y Lewis Nixon, a prominent member of Tammany Hall. 

MUST refer to an impression that has grown up 

throughout the country that financial New York, 
or Wall Street, is controlled by unscrupulous men. I 
am satisfied that it was genuine patriotism and pride 
in American financial sys- 
tems that induced the lead- 


roads, and this should be so guarded that new branches 
opening up new territory should be constantly built 
so that all parts of the country can produce for sal 
and at the same time broaden the home market. 


NOT MORE LAWS, BUT MORE RELIGION NEEDED. 
wv Chanler, of New Yor! 
[" MAKES me tired to hear people talk about the 
bad men in politics, for the people themselves are 
to blame for electing them. The men who condem: 
the most are the ones who believe that a statute is al] 
that is necessary for reforms. What we need is mors 
interest in public affairs. We need more religion 
and education to back up the laws already made, not 
more laws. After fifteen years of experience in New 
York, 1 know there is a widespread belief among the 


By Lieutenant-Govert 


poor that if a man has money enough the law cannot 
touch him. This is the most serious evil of our times, 
for it is a temptation for the youth of the land to get 
rich quick, no matter how. This breeds anarchy and 
makes the poor man think he must get rich to enjoy 
the protection of the law. 


GIVE THE RICH THEIR DUE. 
3y the Rev. John von Herrlich. 

ECAUSE a man has inherited riches is no reason 
for hounding him to death or throwing bombs at 
him, either dynamite or oratorical. Of course we 
have spendthrifts who ostentatiously squander their 
money, but most of our wealthy people use theirs not 
only wisely, but generously. No people in the world 
are so magnificently generous as the wealthy people 
of America. Last year the women of America alone 
gave $30,000,000 to philanthropic and charitable ob- 
jects. No country in the world has the same number 
of homes, hospitals, asylums, and general charities 
as this country. And it is a mark of the petty 
nature not to appreciate and rejoice in it. As to the 
late financial panic, some wild speculation was in- 
dulged in, it is true, and honesty did not invariably 
prevail; but that does not prove that all were dis- 
honest. Give the ninety-nine the credit for honesty, 
and leave the rest to the reporters. When they have 
finished fine-tooth combing the news of the day, if 
there is anything left unrevealed it does not amount 
to much. In my opinion the newspapers of to-day 
are one of the mightiest forces to crush out dishon- 

esty, business or political. 


‘ 








The New Baby in Our Hause. 


HERE’S come a baby to our 
Its nose is just a dot. 

It would be pretty, but it keep 
Its face tied in a knot. 

I think it has a stomach ache, 
Because, poor little thing! 

It looks just like I felt when I 
Ate too much corn last spring. 


house 


It hasn’t any teeth at all; 
But, then, I don’t suppose 

We could afford so many things. 
Yet, goodness only knows 

What they were thinking of to get 
A baby that can’t talk ! 

The very best that it can do 
Is just a gurgly squawk ! 


It’s such a weeny little one! 
But maybe it will grow. 
Still, if *twas me, I could have bought 
A bigger one, I know. 

Yes, 
And yet it seems to me 

They might have bought a Number 8 
‘Stead of a Number 3! 


times are very hard, I s’pose, 


LOWELL OTuS REESE. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES DESERVES A SECOND TERM. 
By President i I f nell Unive t 


|‘ MY ju 


publican party tor 


nt there is only one mat 


for the Ri 
ior this year, 


igme 
ominate tor Gover! 
and that man is Charles 


Ek. Hughes. He has al- 





ready shown himself in 
office a wise and efficient 

itive, ai faithful 
supporter of the consti- 
tution, @ just and fear- 


less administrator of 
the laws, a resolute de- 
fender of the rights of 
the people against every 
form of financial o1 
political usurpation and 
domination, 
structive 


and a col 
statesman 


who, regarding ( y 
principle and scorning 
se f -seeking expedl- 
ency, has carried 





through great measures 
of reform for the better 
protection of the rights, 
liberties, and interests 
of the people and the 
safeguarding and 
strengthening of our system of popular government. 
Because he has vindicated the constitution of our 
State, which declares the will of the people in opposi 
tion to public gambling, they sneer at the Governor 
as ‘‘ Charles the Baptist.’’ But the sneer of the 
gamblers lies equally against all religious denomina 











JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, 


The disti tished president of 
Cornell University 


tions. They are opposed to any man of moral and 
religious principle who will observe his oath of office 
and support the constitution of the State, which for 


Theirs would be a candidate 
without any regard for religion, morality, or law. 
But the party of moral ideas, and not only Repub 
licans, but the independent friends of good government 
and the advocates of reform who believe also in the 
supremacy of the constitution, have fixed their choice 
unalterably on Charles E. Hughes. 


bids public gambling. 


OVER-INSURANCE A CRIME, 
R. Canterbury, chief of the Minneapolis fi 
HY DO so many fires start? Is it carelessness, 
culpable negligence, or avarice? The nature 
of the business and the insurance policy usually tell 
the story, not perhaps so that it can be given to the 
public, but in such a way that the men who honestly 
investigate can tell the why and wherefore. 
insurance is one of the crimes of the century. 
agent is honest, but he must make a living. 
not know what he insures, and does not care, so long 
as the premiums are paid. The lure of money and 
our present-day civilization have intensified the com- 
mercial struggle to such an extent that some men will 
not stop at anything to help themselves along. This 
is not a charitable view, but our experience inspect- 
ing fires, for which mice and matches were held re- 
sponsible, has hardened us. We know the motive of 
the but what was the motive that put the 
match where the mouse could get it? You will find 
it in the figures of the insurance policy. You may 
not be able to prove it, but it can be prévented. 


By J re department 


Over- 
The 


He does 


mouse, 


MAN’S WORK NOT MERELY BREAD-WINNING. 


3y President Butterfield, ofthe Massachusetts Agricultural College, 


HE SHARP distinction sometimes drawn between 
vocational studies and culture studies is already 
being modified. Some time it may be obliterated. 
Probably we shall have a new definition of culture. 
At any rate, vocation hereafter is to be glorified, 
not only for what it contributes to national and in- 
dividual prosperity, but for 





ing bankers of New York 
City, led by Mr. Morgan, to 
apply drastic discipline to 
those who by certain 
methods had caused a loss of 
confidence in banking insti- 
tutions. This splendid work 
encourages us in the belief 
that New York under such 
leadership may soon be the 
financial capital of the 
world. Apart from our tre- 
mendous endowment of nat- 
ural resources and our tonic 
atmosphere, the two factors 
that have most contrib- 
uted to our material ad- 
vance, and have been at the 
foundation of the realized 
wealth of the country, are 
the free and uninterrupted 
transfer of commodities 
over our great area cf 
varied productivity an 
needs,and the fact that w 
carry a ton of freight pe) 








its educational’ possibili 
ties. Vocation is not 
merely technique. Itis not 
merely bread-winning. At 
its best it is a form of 
social service in which the 
whole man is engaged. It 
relates itself to most of 
the individual demands for 
growth, and even more vi- 
tally to the social demands 
of family and of state and 
of civil society. Hence 
we shall discover a way of 
making a vocational train- 
ing also a liberal training. 
Agriculture is to be amply 
recognized in the schools. 
If agriculture, properly 
defined and taught, is effli- 
cient educational material, 
both city boy and country 
boy may profit by it. The 
one because he will reach a 
knowledge of and a sym 
pathy with nature not eas 
ily secured in any other 








mile upon our railroads at : 
fifth of what it costs els: 

where in the world. We 
are all vitally interested in 
the prosperity of our rail 


A MOB'’S DESTRUCTIVE WORK FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BURNING OF THE NEW YORK QUARANTINE BUILDINGS, NEAR TOMPKINSVILLE, 8. I., SEPTEMBER 1ST, 1858, BY PEOPLE 


WHO OBJECTED TO THE PROXIMITY OF THE “ PEST HOUSES.” 


Reproduced from Leslie’s Weekly, September 18th, 1858, and copyrighted. 


way; the other’ because 
he is utilizing his environ- 
ment—physical, indus- 
trial, and social—as a 
means of education. 

















S FLATIRON BUILDING AS A BIRD 


FLYING SOUTH OVER MADISON SQUARE WOULD SEE IT-——-LARGE 
DEPARTMENT STORES ON SIXTH AVENUE DIMLY SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND. 














KING WEST DOWN TWENTY-THIRD AND TWENTY-FOURTH STREETS—THE OLD FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
IN THE FOREGROUND, AND THE NEW PAI 


EL, PARTLY DEMOLISHED, 
\TIAL HOFFMAN HOUSE AT THE EXTREME RIGHT. 
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Some Delusions of the Press 
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hy HAS been said in England that the world is being 

educated by the halt-} pl and we KnOW 
that in this country the one-cent newspapers are giv 
ing the masses most of their instructior leaching 
is not always education, for everything depends or 
what is taught What are wé teaching—right or 
wrong, truth or error, justice orinjustice? One of o 
delusions is that the p has an infa co é 
and that newspapers that follow public opinion car 
not go wrong. Conscience is not infallible A mor 
bid condition may hide its infirmity behind the guis¢e 
of conscience and ke it the accomplice of guilt. 
Newspapers are often responsible for creating a vi 
cious public opinion and then running away from its 
evil consequences, lik« the boy who lights a fire on 
top of a haystack and has to fly to save his iife 

Claiming to be impartial, nothing is more one-sided 
than the ordinary newspaper story. The reporter 
gathers his facts in a hurry from the side that he can 
most easily reach. If he can reach both sides, he will 
take the one with the sensational quality. He is not 


a judge dealing in but only a reporter rep- 
resenting the ravenous appetite of a sensation-seek 
ing public that must be fed—a public that has little 
time for newspapers that believe in the educational 
and uplifting. This should be left to the pulpit, and 
while the yellow press flourishes, the religious press 
struggles to exist, and the pews of the churches are 
fast becoming empty. 

It is a delusicn to imagine that if you see it in the 
newspaper it must be so. It is not so half the time, 
and is only half so all time. Say, if we 


equities, 


the will, 
that we give the people what they want, yet the fact 
remains that while, with our cables, telezraphs, and 
telephones, wireless messages, our Associated Press, 
automobiles, limited flyers, and unlimited facilities, 
the newspapers have, as never before, conveniences of 
access to sources of information, yet they are not as 
accurate as they were fifty years ago. They printed 
less matter and covered a but news 
was news. 


narrower field, 


The public persists in the delusion that newspapers 
are printed for philanthropic purposes. The publish- 
ers, who have the bills to pay, labor under no such 
false notion. Newspapers, magazines, weeklies, and 
quarterlies are published for profit, all of them and 
all the time. They are business propositions. Their 
purpose is no different from what it was fifty years 
ago. Why has their character changed? Because 
their readers have changed. The public has come to 
believe that the newspaper has taken the place of the 
theatre and circus as well as the school and the pulpit; 
that it must embellish the news until it like 
fiction, and advocate a code of morals that will take 
the starch out of the Ten Commandments. News- 
papers that cater only to the good are therefore as 
lonesome as a solitary tombstone in a newly opened 
cemetery. 3ut let us seek the light. 

It is a delusion if you imagine that I am assailing 
journalism. The press will be what it is until public 
opinion rests upon a higher plane. The reader buys 
the newspaper that appeals to him. He prefers one 
that supports his political views, that flatters his con- 
ceits, and that patronizes his prejudices. It may be 
inaccurate, unfair, and misleading, but that makes no 
difference to the man who is a partisan in everything. 

You boast of the power of the press, but you are 
the victims of inequitable libel laws that you have 
not the power to repeal. You are outraged by absurd 
and arbitrary postal rulings, not enacted into law, 
under one of which you are forbidden to extend such 
credit as you desire, and such as every other business 
gives to its patrons. You are debarred from mail 
privileges without a hearing until you have already 
been made to suffer. A Senator of the United States, 


reads 


vho had given financial aid to astruggling magazine, 
told me he had t over $30,000 because of the harm 
lone to the publication by the arbitrary ruling of a 
ibordinate of the postal department Yet the Cor 
titution declares that ‘* Congres hall pa no 1aV 


abridging the freedom of the press. 
Interstate 


were suddenly 


By a very questionable ruling of th 
Commerce ( 


ommission you ‘orbidder 


© do what you had always done, namely, to exchange 
public 
ige at full rates The 


New York, 


H lignes, Was amended 


space in your itions at full rates for railroad 


public service law of the 
State of 


with the cordial approval of Gov 
before its 


ernor passage so as 
legalize this exchange. All credit to 
the stalwart members of the New York State Editorial 
Association that they promptly resented the attempt 
to pass a public utilities bill that would interfere with 
the conduct of their busines I do not 
transportation, for I do not believe in it. 
better off without it. I 
modities on a fair and equal basis, 


to specifically 


for free 
We are 
speak of an exchange of com 
in which no 


speak 


favor 
or preference is involved. 

Have you been able to suppress the piratical ad- 
vertising devices that are disfiguring nature’s beau- 
ties everywhere and cutting the life out of your 
business? The advertising sign nuisance began with 
a modest hand bill and was followed by the bill-board. 
Now blazing electrical signs, decorative displays of 
dimensions immeasurable, street cars and platforms, 
fields and fences, barns and warehouses are all utilized 
for advertising purposes and supplanting the use of 
the newspaper. When everybody had plenty of ad- 
vertising, you said this diversion was not worth notic- 
ing; but when hard times began to cut your patron- 
age, you suddenly realized that you had rights that 
ought to be respected. I fear that, with all their 
boasted power, the editors of this country have not as 
much influence on legislation, at Washington especi- 
ally, as Sam Gompers. 
the party boss, whom 


To-day the power in politics is 
the press makes, but cannot 
unmake or control. The maker should be the master. 

The credentials of a popular journalist are not 
found in a university education or the acquirement of 
universal knowledge, but in the possession of a vivid 
imagination and ability to write fiction. To a degree 
the nation’s welfare is at the mercy of a profession 
open to any one who borrow a pen and hire a 
press. Is it surprising that the suggestion is heard 
that journalism should be made, by statute, a regular 
profession, with entrance into it dependent upon one’s 
ability to pass a riid examination, such as that re- 
quired for medicine or the bar? 

The urgent need of every great American city is 
for a daily newspaper that shall print less and better 
news; 


can 


that shall exercise such censorship over its 
columns that no one’s character shall be assailed, no 
institution’s standing be discredited, no vested right 
be jeopardized, and no man or woman’s motives im- 
pugned until the editor has justified his statements. 
Better less news and real news; better news a day 
late and right than a day earlier and wrong. 

It has heen said that this is a time of many books 
and little literature. It might be added that this is 
an age of many newspapers and little news. What 
do the voluminous Sunday newspapers give to uplift 
humanity? They give just what the public seems to 
crave—pages of divorce proceedings, frivolities of 
fashion, piquant and often painful personalities, 
muck-raking attacks on men in public and private 
life, exposures of the degradations of the slums, im- 
aginings of the absurd and the impossible, with little 
poetry, religion, or sentiment, and no attempt to up- 
lift or refine. So the most remarkable religious 
gathering in many years, the quadrennial conference 
of one of the largest denominations in the world, held 
in Baltimore last May, received less attention from 
the newspapers than contemporaneous prize-fights and 
horse-races. 


Plenty of sensations can be found in the field of 
legitimate endeavor An honored townsman of this 
beautiful, hospitable, and progressive city, Mr. Jame 
J. Hill, one of the greatest captains of industry of his 


day, recently startled the country by hi triking ad 
notable men at the White 
pointed out the peril 
approaching tion of our greatest 
This was a ser 

truthful as it wa 
Why did not the muck-rakers, searching for 


have Mr. Hill’s foresight? Are 


acres at a 
Hou e, in 
the 


sources of 


gathering o 
which he imminent 
from exhaus 
natural wealth. sational 
disclosure, and as ensational. 
always 


sensations, they so 


busy with the muck-rake that they have no time to 

lift their heads and see the things in the sunlight? 
Lord Cromer, in his recent book on ‘* Modern 

Kgypt,’’ attributed to an English daily paper that 


outburst of hero worship in 1885 which compelled 
Gladstone, against his judgment, to send General 
Gordon to his tragic death in the Soudan. How many 
men eminent in public and private life in the United 
States have been hounded into retirement, disgrace, 
and in some instances to death by the injustice of a 
thoughtless and sensational pre But ‘** Get circu 
lation’’ is the motto. Get it, for it means money 
and power! Assail the rich, print the sanguinary de 

tails of every horrible crime and disaster, varnish 
vice, appeal to the passions, distort the truth, divide 
the people into masses and classes and pit them like 
wild beasts against one another, shock the sensitive, 
mock the reformer, show the people how they are de- 
ceived and oppressed, and never fail to impress upon 
the maddened mob you are creating that you alone 
are the friend of a long-suffering people. 

The press thought it was helping itself when it 
joined in the assaults of the muck-rakers upon capital, 
the railways, and industrial combinations. If a few 
great captains of the railroads, of industry, and finance 
get more than the rest of us, this is only what happens 
in all lines of business, including our own. It is the 
royalty paid to genius, foresight, and industry. When 
the panic came, instantly every railroad and factory 
was compelled to economize. The first cut was in 
their advertising. It will startle you to hear that 
over.five million dollars, that under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been appropriated for advertising 
purposes this year, was necessarily eliminated from 
consideration by railway and industrial corporations 
after the panic. ~ For how much of this 
sponsible? 


are we re- 


Whether its material rewards be great or small, 
journalism is the most atwractive of all the learned 
professions. It has a fascination found in no other. 
It brings a certain influence and power that money 
cannot buy, and it commands a deference that many 
seek and few obtain. It is the ‘‘ new estate’’ to 
which Edmund Burke so eloquently referred when he 
suid that there were three estates in Parliament, but 
in the reporters’ gallery yonder there sat a fourth 
estate, more important far than they all. 

Are we of the fourth estate deluding ourselves 
with the thought that our position is secure? Do we 
not se2 manifold signs of a decided reaction against 
sensationalism on the part of our best readers? Would 
it not be better if we conceded more to the growing 
demand for accuracy and moderation? Ought we not 
to do this, moved by a patriotic purpose, in view of 
the appalling danger to republican institutions that 
so many foresee in the rapid spread of’ class hatred 
and socialistic notions? I leave these questions with 
you for those moments of quiet reflection that must 
inevitably come if we do not speedily awaken to the 
dangers involved in the delusions and illusions both of 
the press and the people. 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it. ‘‘’Tis God’s gift.” 
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A FORMER TYRANT SUDDENLY PECOMES POPULAR 
TURKEY ON HIS WAY TO PRAYERS IN HIS CARRIAGE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE JOYOUSLY ACCLAIMED BY HIS PEO- 
PLE BECAUSE HE GRANTED THEM A CONSTITU- 
TION.—London Illustrated News. 


—SULTAN OF 





KADRI BEY, 


A PROMINENT TURKISH OFFICIAL, PROCLAIMING TO A PLEASED 
CROWD IN THE PRINCIPAI 


STREET AT PERA THE 


NEW CONSTITUTION GRANTED BY 


THE 


SULTAN. 


L'Tllustrazione Italiana. 


THE TURKS MADE HAPPY BY THEIR NEW CONSTITUTION. 
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Greatest Baby Parade Ever Held in the United States 


ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF THE ASBURY PARK, N., J., CARNIVAL OF 1908 
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WINNER OF THE GRAND PRIZE IN THE BABY PARADE 
MISS DOROTHY MAY TRIBLE, OF NEW YORK, AGED TWO. 


A GREAT CROWD IN THE AMPHITHEATRE WATCHING THE PARADE—JUDGES’ STAND IN 
THE CENTRE AND THE QUEEN’S PLATFORM AT FURTHER END. 





























ONE OF THE 


BABY COACH DIVISION REPRESENTING 


AIRSHIPS—‘‘ AERONAUT” WILLIAM W. FIELD, 
ASBURY PARK, AGED THIRTEEN MONTHS. 


A HAPPY FAMILY—CITY SOLICITOR JAMES D. CARTON, OF ASBURY PARK, WALKING 
ALONGSIDE HIS TURNOUT CONTAINING MRS. CARTON AND HIS SIX CHILDREN, 


RANGING IN AGE FROM EIGHT MONTHS TO EIGHT YEARS. 


A BLUE-RIBBON WINNER, VIVIAN FRANCES 
HUNT, OF RED BANK, 
N. J. 
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QUEEN TITANIA VIII. (MISS NORMA HORNBERGER) AND COURT 
REVIEWING THE PARADE. 


Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 

















TONY PASTOR, 


The famous vaudeville 


actor-manager. 
Blauvelt. 


ONY PASTOR, famous 

vaudeville actor-manager, 

at Elmhurst, L. I., August 
25th, aged 77. 

Rear-Admiral Edwin Fithian, 
U.S. N., retired, oldest officer 
in the American navy and one 
of its most distinguished en- 
gineers, at Bridgeton, N. J., 
August 29th, aged 87. 

Rev. Thomas N. Arnold, one 
of the most prominent ministers 
of the Christian Church in the 
South, a former classmate of 
General U. S. Grant, at Frank- 
fort, Ky., August 23d, aged 48. 

Rev. Dr. Donald Sage 


QUEEN TITANIA’S MAIDS OF HONOR—RIGHT TO LEFT, MISSES LAVINA E. FRY, HELEN 


DEMAREST, MARIE BENITZ, BEATRICE DONNELLY, ELEANOR SHERWOOD, NINA OLMSTEAD. 


Photographs by Paul Schumm. 


Mackay, pastor of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicho- 
las, New York, a widely known preacher, at Portland, 
Me., August 27th, aged 45. 


Bath of Beauty 


Is CuTicuRA Soap, ASSISTED BY CUTICURA OINTMENT, 
PUREST AND SWEETEST OF EMOLLIENTS. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative, and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of sap- 
onaceous ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying, and beautifying 
the skin, scalp, hair, and hands, for irritations of the 
skin, for baby rashes, itchings, and chafings, for lame- 
ness and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, 
and for all the.purposes of the toilet, bath, and nurs- 
ery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
unrivaled. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 








Book Received. 


From Illinois Farmer Company, Quincy, III. 

“The Real Farmer,’’ showing especially how he has voted on the 
“repudiation of the public debt,” fiat-greenback free coinage of 
silver, and populism. By John M. Stahl, editor Farmers’ Call and 
Illinois Farmer. 

From the Vir Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 

“Talks to the King’s Children,” the second series of “object 
sermons” to children. By Rev. Sylvanus Stall, D.D., with portrait 
of author. Price, $1. 


For Nervousness 
TAKE HorsFrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE. 
Its use is especially valuable in the treatment of 


weak nerves, disordered digestion and constipation. 


REAT BEAR SPRING WATER. “Its purity 
has made it famous.’’ For home and office. 
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The Largest Office Building, of a Single Firm, in the World 


CuicaGco, September Ist, 1908, 

66 Ws the next world’s reward and repose by work 

in this.”’ I don’t know who suggested this in- 
scription, which 1 read underneath the beautiful illu- 
minated memorial of the late Philip D. Armour, Jr., 
placed by the employés of this great establishment con- 
spicuously in the costly and substantial new office 
building of the Armour concern. I can well imagine, 
from what I knew of the late Philip D. Armour, Sr., 
the gifted founder of the house and a man of wonder- 
ful executive force, originality, foresight, and tireless 
industry, that this might have been one of the mot- 
toes of his busy, eventful, and marvelously successful 
life. The complaining young clerk of to-day, who ob 
jects to the length of his office hours and the brevity 
of his vacation, might well remember the 
lesson taught by this greatest of American 


with a list of charges so surprisingly modest, and the 
quality of food so excellent that no one can find fault, 
is open to every one, and even strangers visiting the 
stock-yards—as all are welcome to do—are invited 
to drop in to get their luncheon. It is interesting to 
observe that the thousands of employés who enjoy the 
hospitalities of the dining room eat with relish the 
numerous products of the Armour establishment, 
which they themselves help to prepare for public con- 
sumption. This is the best tribute that could be paid 
to their superior excellence. 

It is something of a walk from the new office 
building of the Armours, through streets and byways 
hedged in by the various departments of the immense 
establishment, to the stock-yards, where the cattle, 


the thousand, day by day, week by week, and year by 
year; the vast output of canned and smoked meats, 
and the enormous products of all the variety of in- 
dustries which are grouped in such an establishment, 
where nothing goes to waste, and which include fac- 
tories for the manufacture of soaps, glue, curled hair, 
fertilizers, and other useful and necessary articles. 
Mr. Armour originally started his establishment for 
the production and sale of meats, and the business ex- 
panded to its present tremendous proportions as the 
natural outcome of an economic dispensation which 
permits nothing to go to waste and makes the most 
of everything. Wherever civilization abides some 
thing from Armour’s can be found, if not from the 
Chicago establishment, then from one of the great 

branch packing-houses that play their equally 





captains of industry, with his methodical 
habit of reaching his office at seven a.m. and 
leaving it seldom before all of his subor- 
dinates had disappeared. He took no vaca- 
tions. He enjoyed his work, and that gave 
him as much pleasure, in a sense, as it did 
profit. In his later years, when some of his 
burdens were shifted, he cut off the long 
hours of the afternoon on certain days, but 
only to devote them to generous philan- 
thropies and numerous little deeds of kind- 
ness, all so modestly performed that for the 
most part they escaped the chroniclers of 
current events. 

I sat in the late Mr. Armour’s office, on 
La Salle Street, Chicago, one chilly April 
day, listening to his intensely interesting 
and always original observations on the drift 
of the times. He arose abruptly, as was his 
manner when a new thought struck him, and 
took me to the little blackboard at the en- 
trance to the office, and showed me the two 
little rows of figures indicating the enormous 
receipts of cattle and hogs at the stock-yards 
for the day. A woman with a basket—-a pale, 
wan, pathetic figure—appeared in the door- 
way. Iwas overlooked in an instant, while 
Mr. Armour turned, in that delightfully en- 
couraging way he always had, greeted the 
woman by name, took her gently by the hand, 
asked about her sick baby, slipped a green- 
back into her basket, and sent her away smil- 








important part in all the leading centres of 


the West. 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour remarked to me, in 
commenting upon the business depression, 


that this is not the land of the pessimist 
nor the time for despondency; that the natu- 
ral wealth of the country insures the recur- 
rence of prosperovs conditions before the 
close of the year. It was a pleasure to hear 
him say so, and it is a satisfaction to know 
that he believes it sincerely, and that his 
judgment is that of one of the younger mas- 
ter-builders of American success, a worthy 
son of a worthy sire. He has reason to be 
proud of the new Armour building, the largest 
office building in the world occupied by a 
single firm. It has so many new and striking 
features that it is well worth describing in 
detail, and I append a description by one who 
has studied it carefully. Joun. A. SLEICHER. 
& 

Twenty-five years ago, almost to the day, 
the rapidly growing firm of Armour & Com- 
pany vacated their small quarters, at 159 
161 Washington Street, and moved to more 
pretentious and spacious quarters in the then 
recently completed pioneer ‘‘ skyscraper,’’ 
the Home Insurance Building. In those days, 
the spring of 1883, the Home Insurance 
3uilding was considered a marvel of en- 
gineering, being the city’s first steel-con- 
structed and fireproof building. When Armour 








ing and happy. Nothing offhand about this, 
after all, for when I ventured to suggest 
that promiscuous giving might possibly en- 
courage the begging evil, Mr. Armour told 
me that no one was ever assisted by him 
without knowledge of all the circumstances of the 
case, either by himself personally or through a 
trusted investigator. Method, system, and inves- 
tigation, combined with hard work, must always 
bring success, and the measure of it will depend upon 
the ability of the guiding mind. 

Great captains of industry, like Mr. Armour, have 
never become great except through the possession in 
an eminent degree of the qualities that make success 
in any measure possible. It was most fortunate that 
Mr. Armour, at his death, left a son who not only in- 
herited a vast, complex, and enormously extended 
business, but, still more fortunately, who inherited 
those traits of industry, thoughtfulness, considera- 
tion, and kindness that relieved the intensity of his 
father’s business career from the imputation or sus- 
picion of sordid selfishness. J. Ogden Armour has 
much about his manner as well as his appearance that 
suggests his father. His greeting is cordial, but not 
effusive. He expresses himself with a freedom of 
speech that commands attention because it is not 
voluble, but earnest, suggestive, and sincere. The 
roundness of head, the width of brow, the searching 
eye are so like the father’s that I almost saw Philip 
D. mirrored in the face of the son. 

If a thousand things called for the father’s best 
concentrated efforts, then ten thousand make their 
demands upon J. Ogden; for, aside from theJwonderful 
expansion of Armour & Company’s business since the 
son’s control, he has allied and extraneous interests 
to look after such as few men of his years would 
care to bear upon their shoulders. The public hears 
much of J. Ogden Armour not because he ever has 
sought publicity, but because his business operations 
are of such magnitude and such far-reaching impor- 
tance that they have become a part of the world’s 
work. The practical philanthropies and manifold 
bounties still go on under the son, with new benevo- 
lences added that come to light from time to time. 

The earliest visitor at the substantial and commo- 
dious new Armour building at the stock-yards will 
find J. Ogden Armour seated at his desk in the corner 
office he has reserved for himself. His work-day, 
like his father’s, usually begins at seven o’clock. It 
ends sometimes long after every other desk in the 
great establishment has a vacant chair beside it. A 
quiet evening at home with books and papers and the 
family circle finishes the day, for the son is no more 
of a club man and not more of a diner-out than his 
father was. So with all the tremendous pressure of 
business he possesses his good health and finds re- 
newed mental vigor. 

About him in his new building are a faithful, in- 
dustrious, and cheerful army of workers. Every com- 
fort is provided for them. The ventilation and sani- 
tation of the building are perfect. A restaurant, 








J. OGDEN ARMOUR, 


Son of the late Philip D. Armour and now head of the great packing firm, 


Armour & Co.—Steffens. 


sheep, and hogs are driven to their doom. A slaugh- 
ter-house is not a parlor, but the slaughtering depart- 
ments are only a small part of the Armour plant, and 
the visitor can pass through them quickly if he will. 
The killing is done with the greatest care and with 
incredible speed. It seems hard to see the gentle- 
eyed oxen falling under the unerring blow of a heavy 
hammer upon the forehead; to see them hauled up by 
the hind feet to the slide, and then moving on, utterly 
unconscious and with protruding tongues, to the 
butchers standing ready to thrust the knife into the 
neck and let out the gushing flood of life. It is not 
quite so painful to see the hogs go to their doom, 
squirming and squealing to the end. But even a dy- 
ing hog provokes sympathy. 

The busiest men in the bloody line of slaughter are 
the government inspectors. They are stripped for 
work and appear like all the others, and need to be 
pojnted out as they stand in a row along the sangui- 
nary way. Everything passes these inspectors, and no 
carcass goes by without a searching scrutiny by the 
inspector’s eye and a closer scrutiny by his touch. 
The need of this extraordinary precaution has been 
demonstrated, and the packing-house people are all 
pleased with its good results. Water, hot and cold, 
performs its cleansing function everywhere, so that 
the brick floors look as if they had been swept and the 
whitened walls as if freshly painted. The industrious 
girls working in the various departments look trim 
and contented, and they should be, for each girl has a 
special locker for her street garments, and the re- 
fectory and toilet rooms are noticeably neat. The 
visitors’ gallery commands a view of the working 
forces, and the stranger in Chicago of an inquiring 
turn of mind, and whom bloodshed does not disturb, 
can witness the sanguinary spectacle without qualm 
or inconvenience. Outside of the abattoir the various 
departments are full of interest to any one who likes 
to know how we live. No visitor need spot a dress 
or soik a cuff during the inspection of the Armour 
packing-house plant. 

I turn away speedily from the carnage of the 
slaughtering department, and under the guidance of 
my old, tactful, and taciturn friend, Mr. E. B. Mer- 
ritt, I am soon treading the smooth, yielding sawdust 
which covers the floors of the immense cooling rooms. 
They have a temperature that on a hot and humid day 
in Chicago feels like zero, though it is not over thirty. 
The great sides of prime beef, the roasting ribs of 
pork, the savory slabs of bacon, the hundreds of 
varieties and forms of sausages, smoked and un- 
smoked, quicken the dulled appetite, and the revolt 
against the slaughter of the innocents subsides. Such 
is greedy, hungry man—and woman! 

I shall not enter upon the domain of statistics 
the number of cattle, sheep, and hogs butchered by 


& Company moved in 1883, their office force 
consisted of about forty men, and one-half 
of the first floor of the building was large 
enough. As the business grew, however, 
the little La Salle Street office grew apace, 
and soon Armour had offices on two floors, 
expanding more and more each year, until the force 
required offices on eight of the eleven floors of the 
Home Insurance building. 3efore his death Mr. 
Philip D. Armour, the founder of the now immense 
industry, had many times considered the matter of 
vacating the down-town offices and uniting the office 
forces of the city office and yards office, and had even 
gone so far several times as to break ground. It 
remained, however, for Mr. J. Ogden Armour, who 
has been the head of Armour & Company since his 
father’s death some years ago, to carry out the pro- 
posed move. 

‘* When you do a thing, do it right,’’ was ever a 
favorite motto of the elder Armour, and that the 
motto is that of the son is brought out strongly by 
the new office building, into which all the force moved 
June Ist. It is a fitting home for the administration 
of the affairs of as large a firm as Armour & Com- 
pany. This new office building occupies nearly an 
acre of ground on Center Avenue and what would be 
Forty-third Street, and is just a few steps from the 
South Side elevated railroad. So important was the 
building regarded that the elevated railroad company 
built a branch line into the ‘‘ yards,’’ which began 
operating concurrently with the opening of the office. 
The building is of vitrified brick, trimmed with terra 
cotta, 200 by 150 feet in dimension, with five stories 
and basement. In construction it represents the 
highest type of fireproofing, being steel and re-en- 
forced concrete throughout. All partitions are of 
tile and fireproof mackalite. In the construction of 
the vestibules and wash rooms over thirty thousand 
square feet of the best Italian marble have been used. 
The floors are constructed of concrete and steel, with 
hard-wood flooring, and intersected by conduits im- 
bedded in the floor, allowing telephone connections to 
be made at distances of five feet apart in any direc- 
tion. The building is equipped with stair fire-escapes, 
so that it could be emptied in less than. two minutes. 
The foundations were laid October Ist, 1907, and the 
structure was entirely completed June Ist, 1908, at 
an estimated cost of $650,000. It is a source of con- 
siderable pride with Mr. Armour to be able to say 
that the building was designed, from the beginning 
to the end, constructed, and finished entirely under 
the direction of his own regular staff employés. The 
visitor will agree with us that Mr. Armour has an 
office to be proud of. 

Entering the spacious marble and tile vestibule 
entrance on the first floor—of which there are two, 
one on the ground floor and one direct from ‘‘ Ar- 
mour’”’ station on the elevated—the visitor finds the 
order, shipping, receiving, telegraph, ard mail de- 
partments, telephone room, coat room, lockers, and @ 
barber shop equipped with four chairs in the most 


(Continued on page 262.) 
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Largest Office Building, of a Single Firm, in the World 


NEW AND COMMODIOUS BUILDING OF ARMOUR & COMPANY, AT THE STOCK-YARDS IN CHICAGO, IN WHICH ARE 
COMBINED THE DOWN-TOWN AND THE PACKING-HOUSE OFFICE. FORCI 


THE ARMOUR COMPANY RESTAURANT WHICH DAILY FEEDS A MULTITUDE OF THE FIRM’S TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT WITH DIRECT WIRES TO ALL LEADING CiTIES 
EMPLOYES AND VISITORS. HAVING BRANCH OFFICES OF ARMOUR & COMPANY. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, WHERE THE DESKS ARE ALMOST AS THICK SALES DEPARTMENT WHICH SELLS ARMOUR PRODUCTS TO 
AS THE CHAIRS AT A THEATRE. ALL NATIONS ON THE GLOBE. 


MAGNIFICENT NEW ARMOUR OFFICE BUILDING AND THE ELEVATED STATION ERECTED FOR CASHTFR’S DEPARTMENT, WHICH DAILY DOES A LARGER BUSINESS THAN 
THE CONVENIENCE OF THE COMPANY'S EMPLOYES AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC. MANY BANKS AND HANDLES MORE MONEY. 


= 
i) 


i, 


i “’ 


dz. OGDEN ARMOUR’S PRIVATE OFFICE, WHERE THE PRIVATE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE CONNECTING PRIVATE OFFICE OF THE LATE PHILIP D. ARMOUR, SR., ON LA SALLB 
POLICIES OF THE COMPANY ARE A LARGER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS THAN STREET, WHERE WERE EXECUTED MANY OF THE BIG 
MAPPED OUT. MAY BE FOUND IN MANY LARGE TOWNS. BUSINESS DEALS THAT MADE HIM FAMOUS. 


Photographs by George R. Lawrence Co. See opposite page. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


DNOTIC E —Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY a 
the hon ) 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full su iption rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what is 





known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them 
to the early delivery of their papers and to answers 
in this column to inquiries on fins ancial questions 
having relevancy to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, 
to answer by mail or telegraph Preferred sub- 
scribers must remit directly to the office of Judge 
Company, in New York, and not through any sub- 
scription agency No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal 
reply is nece All inquiries should be addressed 


to Financial FE . Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth 
A enue, New York. Mining inquiries should be ad- 
ressed to Editor Mining Department, LESLIE’s 
Wi BKLY.] 

HE UNCERTAINTIES of Wall 


Street are proverbial. The failure 
of the well-known house of A. O. Brown 
& Co., following that of McIntyre, tends 
to shake confidence in the stability of 
the most substantial Stock Exchange 
houses. This is wholly unjustifiable, 
for when we consider the large member- 
ship of the Stock Exchange, it is extraor- 
dinary that so few failures have oc- 
curred among them. Brown & Co. were 
certainly very active and industrious, 
end Brown’s weekly lists of facts and 
figures regarding railway and industrial 
stocks were looked upon with much 


favor because of the information they | 


gave in succinct and réliable form. 
The failure of such a house was hardly 
to be expected. 


gins, but to buy only what they could 
pay for and what they could therefore 
hold patiently through any period of 
market disturbances, or even through a 
panic such as we had Jast fall. I know 
of investors who bought freely at high 
prices before the panic of last year, and 
who would have suffered heavy losses if 
they had been forced to sell during the 
depression, but, having paid for their 
purchases, they were able to hold them 
and now are able to realize a profit. 
Russell Sage, who was one of the most 
successful and most careful operators on 
the Street, told me that he had never 


| suffered any material losses in the stock 


market, because he had always held his 
purchases through good and bad times, 


|}and always found an opportunity ulti- 


mately to sell them at a profit. He 
said this at the time when Northern 
Pacific, which had been kicked about 
the Street as almost worthless, was 
rapidly advancing toward the high fig- 
ures at which it nowsells. It is obvious 
that the man who buys on a margin is in 
no condition to face a panic because it 
may wipe him out completely. Heavy 
holders of stocks on margins either lost 
all they had during the crushing depres- 
sion of last year, or were compelled to 
sweat drops of blood until the agony 


It appears to have| was over and the market began to re- 


made a very audacious and unusual at-| cover its strength. 


tempt to dominate the Stock Exchange 
at acritical time. 


The fact that this| this: 


The situation in Wall Street is simply 
It is the general belief that Taft’s 


effort resulted in failure is the best| election may be anticipated, and that 


proof that the Stock Exchange cannot 
be manipulated by any firm or individual. 


| 


with a settlement of the presidential un- 
certainty, and with continuance of the 


Attempts to control prices and to| outlook for good crops, the advance of 
manipulate sales must be regarded as prosperous conditions will be accentu- 


most repre s+hensible, and the Stock Ex-| ated, 


It is also believed that after the 


change is more than justified in setting election, the railroads will reach some 


an investigation of the Brown failure on 
foot. I trust it will be searching, and 


regret the actions of Brown & Co., be- 
cause, in view of the large business the 
concern was doing, it seemed utterly un- 


necessary for it to undertake an experi- | 


ment in plunging on the wildest scale. 
Manifesting every evidence of pros- 
perity and success, and standing well on | 
the Exchange, the firm might have gone 


agreement with the shippers by which 


: | the justice of a slight advance in rates 
that it will lead to steps that will pre-| 
vent a repetition of,such failures. I| 





on certain classes of freight will be 
agreed upon and that the railroads will 
then emerge from the shadows which now 
surround them. These are the reasons 
that are given to justify the advance in 
the stock market. 

But the crops are not yet out of dan- 
ger, and the election is not absolutely a 
foregone conclusion. Dispatches re- 
cently reported some damage to corn by 


on in legitimate channels for an indefi-| frost in certain localities, and the corn 


nite period. 


| crop, the greatest of all our crops, will 


The lesson taught by this failure is| not be wholly out of danger from frost 


that which I have sought to impress| until the middle of September. 


As for 


many times upon my readers, namely, | the election, it is generally believed that 


the danger of over-speculation. 


The | Bryan will make a better showing this 


course of safety in Wall Street lies| year, but that his defeat is inevitable. 


along conservative lines. 


my readers not to trade on slender mar- 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Both Fully Neurished en Grape-Nuts. | gard it as most probable that before 


It is better | Those who have bought dividend-paying 
to run less risk and make less money | stocks, 
than to take large risks and ultimately | charges, 


lose all; and so I have constantly advised | 


which earn their interest 
are not troubled while the 
money market is so easy, and will not 
be troubled by money-market conditions 
unless the business situation improves 
to such an extent as to create a more 
general demand for funds. I still re- 


The value of this famous food is/| election day the market will experience 


shown in many ways, 


in addition to} its customary scare from the possibility | 


what might be expected from its chem-|of a change in the national administra- 


ical analysis. 


tion, and that @ reaction in the stock | 


Grape-Nuts food is made of whole| market will follow. This will certainly | 


wheat and barley 


, is thoroughly baked | be the case unless history shall fail to 


for many hours and contains all the/ repeat itself. 


wholesome ingredients in these cereals. 


It contains also the phosphate of pot- | 


ash grown in the grains, which Nature 
uses to build up brain and nerve cells. 

Young children require proportionately 
more of this element because the brain 
and nervous system of the child grows 
so rapidly. 

A Virginia mother found the value of 
Grape-Nuts in not only building up her 
own strength, but in nourishing her baby 
at the same time. She writes: 


‘* After my baby came I did not re-| 


cover health and strength, and the doc- 


tor said I could not nurse the baby as I| 


did not have nourishment for her, be- 
sides I was too weak. 

** He said I might try a change of diet 
and see what that would do, and recom- 
mended Grape-Nuts food. I bought a 
package and used it regularly. A 
marked change came over both baby 
and I. 

** My baby is now four months old, is 
in fine condition, I am nursing her and 


| 


| will have no walkover. 





Apprehension is already expressed by | 
eminent Republican leaders, 
Postmaster-General Meyer, that Taft 
While there is 
every reason to believe that the Repub- 
lican administration will not be upset, 
and while our great financial and in- 
dustrial interests have been accepting 
this as a foregone conclusion, there are 
lions in the path. 
the fact that presidential elections are 
always a disturbing factor, and that 
when Bryan ran the first time, and when 
his defeat was far more assured than it 
is now, our financiers became so anxious 
over the outcome that a panicky feeling 
prevailed a few weeks before election. 
Every political observer knew that 
Bryan would be over-sloughed; and yet 


so timid is capital and so anxious are. 


financiers about the stability of the gov- 
ernment, that the mere shadow of a 
suspicion that Bryan, with his free- 


silver heresy, might win led to a sharp | 
|and rapid decline in stocks. 


I believe 


doing all my work and never felt better | that before election day a similar scare 
will act as adecidedly depressing factor, 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle| and that, with knowledge of this ex- 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘ The Road to Well- | pectation, heavy holders of stocks have 


in my Jife.’’ ‘‘ There’s a Reason.’’ 


ville,’’ in packages. 


| been taking their profits, or will take 


Ever read the above letter? A. them, at the first favorable opportunity 
mew one appears from time to i” the belief that they can buy them 
time. They are genuine, true, and back before November 3d at better 


full of human interest. 


figures. 





and by| 


I have referred to} 


H., St. Paul, Minn.: The Marconi Wireless shows 
better earnings from year to year and is benefited 
by its exclusive contracts with some of the steam- 


hip lines, but the capitalization is ; retty large and 


at present the price of the stock is not justified 

G., Paxico, Kan The stock of the company i 
not listed on any of our exchanges, and from what I 
can learn regarding the proposition it is highly spec- 


ulative. I would not advise you to have a 
do with it if yes are looking for an inve 


W., Nutley, N. J.: It is 


nything to 
tment 
hardly to be expectedfthat 
the sti «k you mention could be classed with safe in- 
vestments, for obviously a speculative element sur- 
rounds it. The mere fact that unusually large prof- 
its are promised if the enterprise s is indicates 
that it must be of a speculative character. 
S. S. T., New York : In case of a break 
yuld be, among the stocks 


market my preference wo 

you mention, the two that pay dividends, namely, 

Te edo St. Louis and Western pref. and Kansas 

City So uthern pref. Both of these stocks have held 
well, and no effort to advance 


Icceet 


in the 


their strength very 
them appears to be made 

S., Chelsea, Mas I cannot 7 ise y« 
it has noconnection with WallStre 
has made a great deal of money, I am told, by buying 
unimproved real estate and selling it as improved 
property at an enormous profit. Whether the pur- 
chasers have been able to dispose of their holdings I 
do not know. Iam unable to say, as I have not re- 
ceived the tee. 

A., Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. Everything depends on how 
bad the failure ane be and on the amount of your 
margin. 2. If the broker buys stock for you on a 
margin, he must of course pay for it, and to do this 
he borrows the money from his bank. 3. If you pay 
for the stock before you receive it, and meanwhile 
the broker fails, you might have some difficulty in 
getting it, unless it has already been transferred to 
your name before the ee. 

R., Brooklyn, N The New York Air Brake 
6s look likea te pur 1ase, if one cares to buy in- 
dustrial bonds. The fact that the stoc k has been 
able to pay such generous dividends in the past 
makes the bonds appear to be well secured. 2. I 
have always advised my readers to pay no attention 
to Lawson’s preposterous propositions, for the sim- 
ple reason that he has fooled the public all the time 
and always to his own profit and advantage. 

1., New Orleans, La.: The comment you couple 
with your inquiry must naturally occur to every one 
who reads the proposition as it has been offered to 
the public. All I can say is that the success of such 
a business depends on the ability and the integrity 
of the management, and the concern appears to have 
both. Sometimes even a well-established business 
requires a larger amount of money for its develop- 
ment than it can readily borrow fromthe banks, and 
in such cases it must resort to an issue of securities 

| for public sale. 

D., New York: It is alittle late to enter the mar- 
ket and buy an investment stock with an expecta- 
tion of a speedy and large advance in the 
Bear in mind that the market has had a very sub- 
stantial rise, continuing almost uninterruptedly for 
several months. According to all precedents, it is 
now entitled to a reaction, and it would be better 
for you to wait for this, I think, before entering the 
market 4s hile note my weekly observation. 

)., Erie, Pa.: If you mean what tipster gives the 
best advice, i have only to reply that all of them are 
working for their own interest, and that none of 
them is known to be frank and impartial. If you 
mean what newspaper gives the best advice, I can- 
not answer, for all of them furnish information of 
more or less public interest, even though usually in- 
fluenced by one or ones special interests. 

H., Austin, Tex. The earnings of the Standard 
Oll show that the hiv idends aggregating$ 40 a share 
per year are more than justified. The stock looks 


, because 
The company 





like an attractive purchase foralong pull. 2. You | 


ean buy any number of shares of stock from one up- 
ward. One share of South. Pac. pref. will cost you 
at present quotations a little less than 120, and as it 
pays you 7 per cent., it nets you about 6 per cent., 
or 2 per cent. better than your savings bank. S. L. 
Blood & Co., 66 Broadway, New York, will buy one 
or more shares for you of any of the stocks or bonds 
on the Exchange. 3. Simply send a check with the 
amount that you wish to invest, and tell the broker 
| what to buy and what price, and have the stock put 
| in your name and sent to you, or invite him to give 
you his suggestions as to investments. 
Steel B., Hoboken, N. J.: 1. While a profit is al- 


ways a good thing to take, and while South. Pacific | 


has had a rapid and marked rise, the indications 
favor a further upward movement in it, unless the 
entire market should have a break. I am a believer, 
however, in taking profits and not waiting for the 
last cent, if onecan be satisfied todo so. There are 
indications that S. P. common may be advanced to a 
higher price than the pref., and that the latter may 
be offered in exchange for common. The fact that 
the pref. has not moved concurrently with the com- 
mon stock is suggestive. 2. Onany decided reaction 
S. P. common, Kansas C ity Southern pref., K. 
and T. pref., Clover Leaf pref., and other dividend- 
payers of that character, and also Amalgamated 
Copper, would offer opportunities for a_ profit. 
Stocks of this character would also have a specu- 
lative quality. 3. I do not understand your inquiry. 
There is only one kind of Amalgamated. 

Veritas: 1. I belic.. 2 the market will have a reac- 
tion before election, followed by a sharp advance if 
| Taft is elected, and by a sharp decline if Bryan is 

| elected, and with considerable liquidation in that 
event. 
dertaken, the market is very likely to weaken during 
the winter, unless the revival in business should be 
so vigorous as to sweep everything before it, which 
is hardly probable. 2. Rock Island collateral 5s, se- 
cured by the old Rock Island stock, are the safest of 
the Rock Island securities to buy for speculation and 
investment. Unless the earnings of the Rock Island 
system improve, I do not see how it can escape some 
sort of reorganization. 3. If the effort of the rail- 
roads to slightly increase freight charges on certain 
classes of goods after the election succeeds, they 
will all be placed in a much better condition, as this 
will be a strong bull argument in Wall Street. Un- 
less this is done I do not see how the Central can 
continue its present rate of dividends. 

W., East Sherbrooke, Quebec: 1. If I held Bay 
State Gas and could get out of ‘it anywhere near 
even, I would get rid of it quickly. I regard Law- | 





son’s attempt to foist this stock upon the public as | 


one of the most barefaced, preposterous, and 
wretched schemes ever devised by any promoter. 
Lawson is on record as having said, not long ago, 
that he was through with the business of helping | 
other people, and he warned the public hereafter to 
look out for itself. The Bay State Gas has acharter 
and a little money in the treasury, and nothing else 
but a bad record. Any one can get a charter at lit- 

tle expense. Lawson’s attempt to build upa billion- 
dollar corporation on such a foundation is utterly 
ridiculous. The quotations in New York are on 
double shares, and in Boston on single shares. 2, I) 
doubt if it would be wise to sacrifice your Toledo at | 
present, because the reorganization may be made 
on a satisfactory basis, 3. Colorado Fuel Iron is 
very heavily capitalized, but at one time the steel 
trust was ready to take it over at a good price. 
Since then conflicting statements have been made 
regarding the real value of the property, but recently 
the stock has shown strength and has been bought 
freely for speculation by those who believe that 
a revival in the iron market may be expected after 
election. American Ice Securities is being pur- 
chased by those who think it is cheap compared 
with the high figures at which it sold during the 
boom. The annual report, it is said, will reflect a 
considerable improvement in the condition of the 


property, but this will not be due for a couple of | 
4. Missouri Pacific seems to be preferred | 


months. 
| for speculation over the other cheap non-dividend- 
| payers, because of the fact that it has been on the 


| 66 Broadway, - - 


price, | 


If Taft is elected and if tariff revision is un- | 


September 1908 
dividend-paying t, and it is believed will return 
there again withthe revival of busine prosperity 
It will be noticed that the inventory of the late Rus- 
sell Sage’s estate showed hea holdings of Mo. P 
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43 ISSUES OF 
RAILROAD BONDS 


Write for our Spe cial Circular No. 5 3 
desc ribing 43 different issues of well- 
known Railroad Bonds lis ee upon 
the New York Stock Exchange 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Investment Bankers, 
William and Pine Sts., . 


Members New Y« 


New York. 


rk Stock Exchange 








[ Established 1867 ] 


S. L. BLOOD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 





STOCKS and BONDS 


Bought and Sold for Cash, or Carried 
on Margin. Correspondence Invited. 














HOW TO INVEST 


It is important to the investor to be informed as to 
the conditions affecting the securities he has bought 
or intends to buy. 

“THE WEEKLY FINANCIAL REVIEW” 
IS A SMALL, FOUR-PAGE EDITORIAL 
SHEET, WHICH TREATS BROADLY AND 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE, CURRENT 
EVENTS IN THE FINANCIAL, COMMER- 
CIAL AND POLITICAL WORLD AS THEY 


BEAR UPON SECURITIES AND OTHER 
INVESTMENTS AND IS OF INTEREST 
AND VALUE TO INVESTORS AND BUSI- 
NESS MEN. THE REVIEW WILL ON 
APPLICATION BE MAILED REGU- 
LARLY WITHOUT CHARGE TO 
THOSE INTERESTED. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


(Members New York Stock Exchange) 











q BANKERS, 42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 





* Leslie’s Weekly *’ requests you to mention this paper when 


writing for above Review. 


{ For Individual Investors ) 


We shall be pleased to send to investors 
our Railroad Quotation Record, which 
gives detailed information in regard to 
Stocks and Bonds, Dividends, Prices, 
Statistical Tables, etc. 


SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR 


BANKERS 
40-44 Pine Street Ist Nat'l B’k Bldg. 
New York Chicago 


\ 305 Main Street, Dallas - 


Boston and New York 
Copper Stocks 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 














Specialists in Penn-Wyoming 


HAMILTON and COMPANY 
33 Wall Street New York 














For copies CONSERVATISM IN SPECULA- 
TION SHORT SALES AND STOP ORDERS, or 
for information or advice regarding securities 
address 


Statistical Department, 


WATERMAN & COMPANY, 


67 Exchange Place, New York City. 


Telephone 2810 Rector. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 
____ Members. New York Cotton 1 Exchange. — 


Investments Analyzed ! 


| My booklet, “‘ Railways, Banks or Mines,’ shows 
WHY and. prescribes a simple “remedy,” at once a 
business “tonic,” within easy reach of every bank 
| depositor. 2-cent stamp, or sent free. MARK E 
DAVIS, 1004 Broadway, ¢ Oakland, California. 


8 Per Cent. First Mortgage Loans 


| Absolutely safe. Secured by improved Houston real estate of 
jouble the vain of loan. 


| you wish an investment as safe as U. S. Bonds and paying 
3 per cent. interest per annum, write me 


we. Me. MeLELLAND. Commercial Bank Building, Honston, Texas. 


Worth Reading 


A mining paper that gives you information. 
A mining paper that prevents bad investments. 
A mining paper that advises good investments. 
A mining paper giving this advice is worth read- 
ing. 
Send your name and address and it will be 
mailed you six months free. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 
|32 Broadway Dept.64 New York 
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| I Can Cure Cancer 


At Home Without Pain, 


Plaster or Operation and 








' 1 Tell You How, Free 
My mal 

1 Have Proven Cancer Can Be (.*) “i )CS Ore 
Cured at Home. No Pain, No |; he poe Jae 
Plaster, No Knife.—Dr. Wells ‘ imp or 

4 t wr la 1 ur ; . 
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DR. RUPERT WELLS, 
2152 Radol Blidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














NOTICE X PAYERS 

DEPARTMENT Ol FINANCI BUREAT 
FOR THI OLLECTION OF TAXES, NEW 
YORK. September 1, 1908 

TAXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TO OBTAIN 
heir | 2 , - mak ediate 

s ks , 
sta | 

f s yea 

Ifa ixpa sa I s 4 ix 
eq s la l t s ix 

Ka juis s a i i al 

bea y er add f ip 
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is Depa en f Taxes and As 
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The requisit t addressed and mailed 
© the Deputy f Taxes in whichever 
borough the pro y is located, as follows 

John J. McDonough, N Chambers street 

mugh of a attan, New York 

John B. Underhill rne Third and Tremont 
avenues, B camam f The Bronx, New York 

James B. Bouck, Municipal Building, Borough 
f Brooklyn, New York 

George H. Creed n Jackson avenue and 
Fifth street Long Island t Borough of 

t Queens, New York 

Jonn De Morgar Borough Hall, St. George 
Staten Island, Boro f Richmond, New York 

After receiving ills, the taxpayer will 
draw a check for the amount to the order of 
the Receiver of Taxes and mail bill and check 
with an addressed envelope with the return 
postage prepaid, to the Deputy Receiver in 
whichever borough tHe property is located 

No rebate allowed on bills paid during Octo- 

B3 ber 
Checks sho ane be mailed as soon as possible 
ml after the bil have een received by the tax 
: payer 
DAVID E AUSTEN 
Receiver of Taxes 





$ | 00 EACH EARN 


| $1,000 % 


$10,000 GUARANTEED 
Payable Every Six Months 
let 18, 
New York Realty Owners Company 
: 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Assets Over $2,500,000.00 





Ask for bow to-day 























A HUMAN BUTTERFLY. 


The famous butterfly dance that is going “ 
one better in England 
S. Elwin 
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LESLIE’S WEER 


Bonds for Small Investors. 


be PROBLEM before the small in- 

stor to-day, as in all the days of 
yore, is to place his money where he 
may be assured not only of its absolute 
safety, but as well of an earning power 
in some measure commensurate with the 
profits enjoyed by those favored indi 
viduals with whom finance is a profes- 


sion and a pleasure. 

There are, in fact, three important 
essentials in an investment where the 
man of moderate means is concerned 
safety, high earning power, and avail 
ability. The savings-bank patron is 
given two of these three essentials, and 
the importance of combining these two 

safety and availability—has influenced 
many a man to turn from the field of 
investment and be content to write his 
name depositor, ** although between 
the de positor and investor lies the same 


gulf of profit disparity as exists between 
the kan rt patron and the bank 
itself 

The purchase of stocks of known 
value offers a promise of better return 
than almost any other form of invest- 
ment; but here the small investor is 
confronted with the vital question——Is 
the promise good? The purchase of a 
share of stock does not involve a guar- 
antee to pay any given per cent. of in- 
terest, nor even an ultimate return of 
the purchase money. The _ purchaser 
must rely for his profit upon the effi- 
ciency of the management of the com- 
pany issuing the stock, and, to realize 
upon his investment, must find an indi- 
vidual who will buy his stock for what 
it represents to him, or more. 

In the purchase of real estate—par- 
ticularly New York real estate—the 
small investor is offered by far the most 
profitable form of investment, as New 
York realty values are constantly ap- 
preciating and at a tremendous rate. 
The risk on an investment of this char- 
acter is practically nil, and the profits 


are certain to be large to the man who 
can wait. But there lies the objection 

the small investor cannot always wait. 
His money, to be ideally invested, must 
be available at all times; and immediate 
availability is not a feature of the real- 
estate investment. 

If you invest $1,000 in realty to-day, 
and find an urgent need for $1,000 to- 
morrow, your ability to realize on your 
real-estate purchase depends on the like- 
lihood of your finding a cash purchaser 
on the instant; otherwise some sacrifice 
is necessary, and your necessity becomes 
another man’s profit. 

Thus is the field of in 
rowing. There are still real- 
estate mortgages, and loans on collateral 
to consider. Loans on collateral are 
repellent to most men, and are therefore 
out of the question. Real-estate mort- 
gages mean Capital with a big ‘‘C,”’ 
and are not for the small investor, al- 
though they represent the safest and 
most profitable form of conservative in- 
vestment. 

The bond, 


vestment 
bonds, 


therefore, seems, by the 


process of elimination, to be the field in | 


which the small investor should husband 
his means; and that in theory at least 
this true may be readily shown. A 
$1,000 bond is a distinct promise to pay 
$1,000 when the bond is due; therefore, 
having passed favorably upon the secur- 
ity back of the bond, the item of safety 
is assured. The average bond pays six 
per cent. interest, compounded annually ; 
and as one cannot hope for greater 
than six per cent. on an absolutely safe 
investment, therefore the item of earn- 
ing power is satisfied. A bond earning 
six per cent. from date of issue to its ma- 
turity is always negotiable for at least 
its face value, thereby covering the item 
of availability. 

Here, then, are the three essentials of 
the perfect investment, combined in the 
realty bond. There remains only the 
question of the ability of the small in- 
vestor to purchase bonds in so large a 
denomination as $1,000. The small in- 
vestor is no capitalist. He must derive 
capital from income—not income from 
capital. The $100 investment does not 
appeal to him, and still it takes time to 
save $1,000, and the interest on his sav- 
ings in any depository is pitifully small. 

This question of funds has been antici- 
pated by certain of the big realty com- 
panies, and is being already answered 
with the so-called ‘*‘ accumulative realty 
bond.’’ Relying on the desire of the in- 
vesting public to deal in securities of 
this nature, and knowing as well that 
the tremendous popularity of life insur- 
ance is largely due to the compulsory 
feature of its annual premiums, these 
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realty 
$1,000 


companies issuing bonds of | | 
secured by first 
mortgages on real estate (than which} 
there better security). These | 
bonds mature for their face value at the 
end of ten years and are purchasable on 
the installment plan, the payments cov- 
ering the full vear period to their 
maturity. These payments can be made 
either annually, semi-annually, or quar- 
terly, and each installment draws six | 
per cent. interest from the date of its 
payment to maturity, compounded an- 
nually, provided all payments are regu- 
larly made. In order to excite an in-| 
terest in keeping up payments, a penalty 
of two per cent. is charged for lapse. 
In other words, the investor may with- 
draw his payments at any time with four 
per cent. interest, but to participate in 
the full earning of six per cent. he must 
meet every due installment to maturity 

a clever method of compulsion which 
affects the interest earning, but not the 
principal involved. 

Thus the purchaser of a $1,000 accu- 
mulative realty bond, on the payment of 
about $71.50 annually for a period of ten 
years, receives on his $715 investment 
$1,000 in cash at maturity, and is guar- 
anteed a withdrawal value in excess of 
all payments at any time. 

Of course the first consideration is al- 
ways the ability of an institution to ful- 
fill its promises; but when the character 
of these realty companies is taken into 
consideration, as well as the class of 
security back of their bonds, it is hard 
to conceive a safer or more profitable 
form of investment for the small in- 
vestor. 
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“It’s Birds Sure” 


Dog and Man know it. 

The man also knows that his 

B| shells are right because they 

are loaded with powder 
manufactured by 


the name that guarantees 
excellence. Du Pont brands 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


(Continued from page 260. 
~~ ' Shotgun Smokeless 
S., Galveston, Tex.: 1. The chances are about even, | ec neeameneemnmen se emamenene 
for both are doing well, and it is said that an effort | 
to advance their prices is shortly to be made. You | 
might divide your holdings between the two com- 
panies. 2. American Cotton Oil makes a good re- | 
port of its earnings, but the Distillers Sec. shows a 
falling off. Bcth are fair speculations on declines. 
Air Brake, Cambridge, O.: The decline in Air | 
Brake has been concurrent with the rapid diminu- 
tion of the expenditures of the railways for main- 
tenance and new equipment. If the tendency to 
legislate against the railroads and to place heavier 
burdens and hardships upon them is not speedily 
overcome, all railway and car-equipment stocks 
must suffer still further. The fact that railway em- 
ployés are organizing and protesting against op- 
pressive railway legislation is suggestive. | 
L., Terre Haute, Ind.: 1. The stocks that Lawson | ff a 
has boomed on his promises that he would protect 
them have all disappointed the buyers. The money 
in the operation was made by Lawson. 2. The Gen- 
eral Electric is suffering severely from the business 
depression, and if this continues will suffer still 
more, but I would not sacrifice my stock in a hurry. 
3. A large number of railroad bonds are selling at 
an attractive price. Forty-three issues of these are 
described in Circular No. 51, compiled by Spencer , 
Trask & Co., the well-known investment bankers, 
William and Pine streets, New York. This circular 
| will be sent you without charge if you write to the 
firm and ask for it. auton 
S., Cincinnati, O.: My personal knowledge of 
the concern is not eS ai ient to justify an e xpression 
of opinion. I only know that the property is well 
thought of and appears to have an excellent and 
enterprising management, which ordinarily means 
success. 2. Ont. and West. appears to be traded in 
quite freely, but apparently with no disposition to 
advance the price. It always seemed to me that if 
the New Haven road could afford to pay from 45 to 
48 for control of the stock, it could not afford to sell 
at less than the cost price. The question whether 
the New York Central will exercise its option to buy 
control from the New Haven is still unsettle¢, The 
New Haven, having issued 4 per cent. bonds to pay 
for the stock, will undoubtedly continue the 2 per 
cent. annual dividends on the latter as long as it 
holds it, and could easily increase the dividends by 
diverting traffic to the O. and W. If the New York 
Central should get control the situation might be 
changed. On reaction South. Pac., Union Pac., and 
all the higher-grade dividend-payers will offer new 
opportunities for a fair profit, and the holder will be 
better secured than he would be if he had cheaper 
stocks of the non-dividend-paying class. The pur- 
chasers of the old dividend-payers who held them 
through the panic have come out all right, while 
many who were unable to meet the heavy interest 
charges last winter during the tight money market, 
because their holdings were not dividend-payers, 
suffered severe losses. 


NEw York, September 3d, 1908. 
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HAZARD 
“NEW E.C 


“INFALLIBLE” 
“NEW SCHULTZE” 


(Improved)”’ 
Black Sporting Powders 
“ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 
Insist on having all your shells 
loaded with Du Pont brands. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del 


OUR 


OFFER Field Trial Championships. 
Dept.H, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


will interest you—Fac-similes of 
Portraits of Winners of National 
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MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY AND 33D a el 
HERALD SQUARE, N. Y. CIT 








77. Se LOCATION 
1 
THE HIGHEST CLASS OF 


eminent 

(among New 

York hotels) for 

the excellence of its 

service,culsine and appoint 

ments. THE MARTINIQUE 

RESTAURANTS HAVE AN IN- 

TERNATIONAL REPUTATION. 

Same Management as St. Denis Stel. 
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JASPER. 


Of All Securities—The Best 


SAFETY —Our Bonds are secured by the assets of the New York 
Central Realty Co., composed wholly of New York Realty. 
As this property was purchased in acreage and is being 
constantly developed by us, it constitutes a steadily growing 
security of the highest order. 
AVAILABILITY —Our Bonds can be surrendered for cash at any 
time before maturity for the entire investment, with interest. 
PROFIT—Our Bonds earn 6% to maturity for every dollar in- 
vested —the highest interest compatible with absolute safety. 
These Bonds are issued for the purpose of securing funds for the pur- 
chase and improvement of New York Real Estate, and guarantee 6% to the 
Investor. 
The money is not loaned to us, but invested with us, in our business. 
nature of our business and the fact that New York Real Estate pays 
times, but all the time—insures its safety. 


OUR BONDS ARE ISSUED IN TWO FORMS 


FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR~—The Accumulative Bond, compelling the saving of small 
sums. Purchasable in ten yearly payments and maturing in either 10 or 15 years, each 
payment earning 6* interest, compounded annually. 

FOR THE LARGE INVESTOR—The Coupon Gold Bond, issued in multiples of $100 at par; 
maturing in 10 years for the face value with 6% interest. 


Our literature will interest vou. Let us know which form o 
and we will tell you more about it 


NEW YORK CENTRAL REALTY CO., 1328 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,250,000.00.) 
We want agencies in every city and offer a liberal proposition to men of character 


The 
not some- 


f Bond fits your finances 


Write for particulars 






































































































































Is ABottled Delight 


There’s only one remedy for a hot 
day’s thirst—cracked ice and acool, 
refreshing cocktail. CLUB COCK- 
TAILS are just what a cocktail ought 
to be—an exquisitely flavored, 
gently stimulating drink — thirst- 
quenching, cooling and satisfying. 
Always Uniform — Always Right 


Martini (gin base), Manhattan (whiskey 
base), are universal favorites 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Sole Props. 


New York 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S 
CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


The Best Classified 
Advertising Medium 


Hartford 


London 








OVER 115,000 COPIES PRINTED EACH WEEK 
1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to keep questionable advertise- 


ments out of these columns 


PATENTS 


PATENTS THAT PAY. 
Books free: “ Fortunes in Patents—-What and How 
to Invent ”’ ; 84-page Guide Book. Free search of the 
Pat. Off. records. E. E. Vrooman, 1162 F St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Protect your Idea! Two 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; 
will not seratch or deface like shellac or varnish. 
Send for free booklet. For sale by dealersin Paints, 
Hardware and House Furnishings. Butcher Polish 
Co:, 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WOULD You MARRY IF SUITED? Matri- 


. monial paper with ad- 
vertisements marriageable people, many rich, from 


all sections mailed, sealed, free. B.G.GUNNELS, 


Toledo, Ohio. 
positive cure. Tri 
mailed 


(nternational Co., 1123 0 ll New York, 
Agents:$103. 50 per month 


selling these wondertul Scissors. 
Giebner, Columbus, 0 , sold 22 rly in 3 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show 


how. Paxs Ourrrr. Thomas Mfg. Co., 67 Home Bidg.,Dayton,0. 
TRAVEL 


Clark’s Cruises °°. “Arabic” *8.°°° 


tons 
Feb. 4, Orient; Oct. 16, '09, Feb. 5,°10, Cruises Round 
the World. Fal! Tours, 08, Round the World. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
EDUCATIONAL 


Viroinia, Alexandria, 


ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY, Inc. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., near Washington. Classics, Theol- 
ogy, Philosophy, Law, Medicine, Orientalistics. 300 
residence and correspondence courses. Open all 
year. Degrees. List and textbook free. 
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FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 
BICYCLE RIDERS WANTED 


All goods furnished you at factory cost. $8.50 
absolutely puncture-proof tires, $4.75 pair. $5.00 
coaster brakes, $4.00. Finest $3.00 steel mud guards, 
$2.00 per set. Tell us your needs, and get our price. 
If not more than satisfied you get your money back. 
Address, ECLIPSE M’F’G CO., 1219-1221 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. We save you money on 
every ¥ pene. 


recente and Cuffs 
Segara BRAND 


K\ MADE OF 25 
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The Largest Office Building in 
the World. 


(Continued from page 58.) 


modern fashion. The most interesting 
feature of this floor to the visitor is the 
telephone room, the 
board affording connections with 350 
office telephones, twenty-five outgoing 
and thirty incoming trunk lines. To run 
this giant board requires the service of 
seven experienced operators. The tele- 
graph department has twenty-five men 
operators working direct wires to Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Washington, New 
York, Kansas City, Omaha, Fort Worth, 
Sioux City, and St. Louis, in addition to 
fifteen wires to the Western Union, ten 
to the Postal, and eight to the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. In 
the order department are twenty electric 
billing machines and complete equipment 
for the writing of the day’s orders. To 
facilitate the handling of orders, tele- 
grams, etc., there are 12,000 feet of 
three-inch pneumatic tubes, with con- 
nections in all departments throughout 
the building, discharging in the order 
department. 

Ascending the marble-faced stair- 
ways, or in one of the three immense 
standard hydraulic safety elevators with 
a carrying capacity of thirty each, you 
reach the second floor, which is desig- 
nated as the operating floor. The visitor 
is at once impressed by the immensity 
of the floor area of the office, each floor 
having 25,000 square feet, making a 
total of 140,000 square feet in the build- 
ing, not including the basement. An- 
other point which attracts the visitor’s 
eye is the lighting arrangements, both 
natural and artificial. The building is 
open on all four sides, and having triple 
windows at regular intervals of six feet, 
it has natural light unexcelled in any 
building in the world. To accomplish 
this, the designers have used over eight 
hundred windows in the construction of 
the building. The artificial lighting is 
performed by the celebrated Nernst sys- 
tem of overhead lighting, 1,500 ninety- 
candle-power lamps evenly distributed 
affording light approaching sunlight. 

The floors are finished throyghout in 
Mexican mahogany and the doors inlaid 
with ebony and white holly. On this 
floor are located the transportation de- 
partment and Armour car lines, with a 
force of 170 to handle the immense traf- 
fic of the concern; the advertising and 
purchasing departments, the superin- 
tendent’s office, and offices of other oper- 
ating departments. The third floor is 
given over to selling departments and 
executive quarters. All furniture and 


immense switch 


|desks throughout match the mahogany 


finishings and tinted walls, making a de- 
lightful harmony of color. The fourth 
floor is for credit and general accounting 
departments. Upon reaching the fifth, 
the top floor, the large, airy restaurant 
at once draws the visitor’s attention. 
Here can be accommodated 450 employés 
at one sitting. The kitchen is also a 
place of interest. Fitted with immense 
twenty-foot ranges and up-to-date sani- 
tary appliances’ for cooking, it is far 
ahead of any restaurant or hotel kitchen 
in the country, except in size. It occu- 
pies 3,000 square feet, has white enamel 
tiling eight feet up, and is constructed 
with all round corners to prevent any 
accumulation of dust. 

Perhaps the most unique feature of 
the culinary palace is the cooler in the 
basement, connected with the kitchen by 
a special electric elevator, for meats, 
provision, and general restaurant sup- 
plies, thus doing away with the necessity 
of ice-boxes on the kitchen floor. The 
kitchen is in a separate building from 
the main building and connected with 
the main building by a fireproof vesti- 
bule. On this floor are commodious 
smoking and lounging rooms for the men 
employés, and attractively furnished sit- 
ting and rest rooms for the women. The 
remainder of the fifth floor is divided 
between the private offices and consulta- 
tion room for the legal department and 
spacious quarters for the architects, 
draughtsmen, and construction depart- 
ment, which are equipped with mercury 
vapor lights, blue-print machinery, etc. 
In the separate building with the kitch- 
en are also found six vaults, two on each 
of the second, third, and fourth floors, 
each vault having a floor area of 2,000 
square feet. There are also marble- and 
tile-furnished wash rooms, connecting 
with each of the main floors, and equip- 
ped with the latest and most modern 
sanitary appliances. 
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To enumerate all of the special fea- 


tures of interest to the visitor would 





take too long, but some of the most in-| 


teresting cannot be passed by. In the 
building there are thirty private offices, 
all elaborately finished in dark mahog- 
any, with all furniture, etc., to match, 
for the heads of departments and offi- 
cials. On the fifth floor, immediately 
adjoining the restaurant, there is also a 
private dining room for special uses. 
This is finished in heavy weathered oak, 
with fittings to match. The ventilating 
system is probably one of the most com- 
plete ever employed in any large build- 
ing. Airis taken in at a considerable 
height above the ground, washed and fil- 
tered, and distributed through tile ducts 
to numerous ventilators throughout the 
building. It is possible to regulate the 
temperature to any degree. The air is 
never used over again, and is discharged 
through openings in the roof. The heat- 
ing arrangements have 
for by a tunnel Ik 
power-house to the new building, and the 
heat is distributed through wall regis- 


ters. The building provides for space | 
for additional employés, and at the sous 


ent time there are 1,200 persons at work. 
It has been well said that this new 
building is a worthy monument to the 
house of Armour & Company, and it is 
claimed for it that it is the largest ex- 
clusive office building in the world owned 
and occupied by one concern. It is the 
most modern and up-to-date as well as 
the finest finished building that it has 
ever been our pleasure to inspect. 
RAYNE MEap. 


Making Money in Mining. 


HERE are cases on record where a 
few of the stockholders in a min- 
ing company have secured interests in 
other properties at little expense and 
then unloaded their purchase upon the 
company at a good profit. In view of 
the fact that the shareholders of the 
Davis-Daly Estates Copper Company 
have put their money into the enter- 
prise and that they have recently been 
assessed $2 per share, it would seem but 
justice that they should have the full 
particulars regarding the purchase of 
mining interests from parties actively 
connected with the company. Without 
casting refleétions upon any official or 
any company, one is safe in saying that 
many mining companies have _ been 
brought into ill-repute with the general 
public through not taking their share- 
holders into the fullest confidence re- 
garding their transactions. If officers 
of mining companies would be perfectly 
frank with their stockholders and with 
the public such action would do much to 
drive gold-brick concerns out of busi- 
ness. Full publicity is the best policy 
for every mining company. 


M., Evansville, Ind.: I do not recommend either. 

S., Superior, Wis.: None of the propositions is in 
such condition as to invite investment at this time. J 

Victoria, Cambridge, O.: I am making inquiries 
and endeavoring to secure a report. It is time that 
one should be given to the shareholders. 

B. J., Columbus, O.: {I would not advise the pur- 
chase of the stock of the C opper World Extension 
or Palmer Lake, if you are looking for an invest- 
ment. 

K., Minneapolis : I know of no mining company of 
the name you give, and no quotations are available 
in any market that I can find. I doubt if the stock 
has much value. 

G., Frankfort, Ky.: The Winona Gold-Copper Min- 
ing Co. of Wyoming must not be confounded with 
the Winona Copper Co. of Michigan. The latter is 
a well-developed property, while the former has yet 
to show its value. Its capital of $5,000,000 looks al- 
together too high. 

T., Stockdale, Tex.: I would like to see the letter 
to which you refer. “the proposition is far from the 
investment stage. The future of both the mines 
depends upon their yp Be bane Thus far the re- 
ports have been favorable, but I do not believe that 
sufficient work has been done on either to demon- 
strate the extent of the copper deposits. Until this 
is done the value of the properties will be simply 
guesswork. 

M., Wheeling, W. Va.: The Nevada-Utah Mines 
and Smelters Corporation was organized in 1904 with 
$15,000,000 capital. It has $1,000,000 5 per cent. bonds 
convertible into stock at par. It holds the stocks of 
a number of subsidiary companies, some of which 
are said to be of considerable value. Prominent men 
are identified with the management, and while the 
capital seems excessive, they speak hopefully of the 
future of the property. 

Mc., Brainerd, Minn.: As far as I can learn, none 
of the companies on your list has great value. The 
stocks are not quoted, and little information about 
them is available. The Copper Mountain Mining and 
Developing Co., for instance, was capitalized at 
$200,000, with par value of 10 cents a share, and the 
last report from it was that it was idle. Its outlook 
was said to be promising, but this might be said of a 
great many undeveloped propositions. It would be 
well if you would communicate with the officers of 
the respective companies, and ask them for their 
latest reports or statements. If you will send the 
reports to me I will pass mv best judgment on them. 

M. C., New York: The Mines Co. of America was 
organized in 1902, and acquired the stock of a com- 
pany owning gold and silver mines in Sonora, Mex- 
ico. The capital is $2,000,000, par value $1. It has 
paid dividends of 2 cents a share monthly, one extra 
dividend of 7 cents, and a stock dividend. It must 

rne in mind that these dividends involve a cor- 
responding depreciation of the property, for the 
more that is taken out of a mine the less there re- 
mains. It is by no means a safe investment, but it 
is a fair speculation. The price has not been ad- 
vanced, probably because no effort has been made to 
make a market for it. 


NEw York, September 3d, 1908. ROSCOE. 
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NOT JUST THE ORDINARY KIND 


The Whittier Inn 
|v io me | 


Sea Gate, New York Harbor 
On the Ocean and near the City 
Located in a Beautiful Residential Private Park 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 








A refined 


» quiet, high-class hotel catering to people 
of discrimination. It appeals particularly to Automo 
bilists. Easily accessible from Manhattan via Brook 
lyn Electrics ; by hourly private boat to and from the 
Battery, N. Y., or by automobile via Ocean Parkway 
and other fine roads. Bus service. Excellent beach 
for bathing. Shower baths, dressirfg rooms, etc., in 
hotel. Tennis, rowing, sailing, etc. Three near-by 
cottages with hotel service afford exclusive 
dations. 


accommo 
Booklet and rates upon application. 


L. W. WHITTIER, Prop. 








As Others See Leslie’s 
Weekly 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY continues 
to present to its readers the current 
events of the day, being always 
alive to the real issues of life. —The 
Herald, Reading, Pa. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a bulletin 
of important events. People who 
wish to keep abreast of the times, 
without wading through long arti- 
cles, cannot afford to miss that 
periodical. It is alive, terse and 
pertinent, and its illustrations are 
always interesting.— The Bookseller, 
Newsdealer, and Stationer, New 
York City. 


LESLIE’S keeps its position as 
foremost of the illustrated weeklies 
of the times, its illustrations and 
short articles being right up to the 
minute and thoroughly interesting. 
—The Journal, Logansport, Ind. 
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all the life 


Service 


and 


eat your cake an 


TupGe Co., 


MADISON SQUARE 


rhe finest type 
in New York 
fort and luxurious ease. 

Located in the very heart of New York. where 
and fashion of the metropolis centre, 
eo se.06 «+ os Sees 
Room and Bath . . . $2.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . 
famed for their 
Delightful music afternoon 


and cuisine far 
excellence 
and evening 


Send for 


fast 
1 have 


in sepia, 
One Dollar. 


25 Fift 


Magnificent New 


Hoffman House 


NEW YORK 


it 


15X19, 


h 


Absolutely Fireproof 


tjeautifully 


some booklet 


J. P. CADDAGAN 


Managing Director 


law of nature, 


‘You can’t 


too,” is 
probably all that saves her. 


Ave 


of modern hotel architecture 
furnished 


particulars and hand- 


, New Vork 













Com- 


$5.00 
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Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE This department is intended for the 


nformation of readers of LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matter and communications are 
treated confidentially A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable Address Insurance Editor, LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY grunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue 
Madison Square, New York. | 

WANT to suggest a legitimate use 
4 of life insurance that is too seldom 


employed by young people who seek to 
secure an education, but who have 
der means. At this season many young 
men are about to enter our educational 
institutions with the intention of 
ing their way by doing various kinds of 
work. While I have the greatest ad- 
miration for young men and women who 
have worked their way through college, 
I venture to suggest that in many cases 
it would have been much better had the 
students borrowed the money necessary 
for the education and taken out a life- 
insurance policy in favor of the person 
who loaned the funds. This policy would 
be a guarantee that the loan would be 
paid in case the student died while at 
school or before he could repay the 
money after graduation. Often it is 
too great astrain to prepare the regular 
lessons of the classroom and to earn the 
necessary living expenses at the same 
time, and as a result health gives way. 
Then, too, the regular school curriculum 
is designed for students who can give 
all their time to scholastic duties. 
Naturally the student who must devote 
part of his time to labor to earn his ex- 
penses cannot do his best work in his 
studies. For these reasons I think the 
plan of borrowing money on the strength 


slen- 


earn- 


of an _ insurance policy a good one. 
There are many parents who cannot af- 
ford to send their children to college, 


but who could secure the money if they 
were protected in some way, as by a 
life-insurance policy. I have never 
known students who pursued the course 
I have mentioned to regret their ection. 
More often they are delighted in after 
years, in that the policy, having been 
taken out at a comparatively early age, 
is secured at a very low premium. 
Young people who want to go to school, 
but who have not the ready funds, should 
consider carefully the suggestions I have 
made. 


S., Elvins, Mo.: I do not believe that the company 
is one that I would select I do not wonder that it 
is disinclined to pay claims without a suit, for it of- 
fers more than a conservative concern should do. 
The best insurance is not to be found in companics 
that offer to take more than ordinary risks. 

C., Oil City, Pa.: 1. The Northwestern Mutual 
Life is a good, substantial company. The cost of 
your policy is fully as much as it should be . The 
difference in the age is immaterial, but you should 
write the company to permit you to make the cor- 
rection ; if it does, you should attach their letter to 
the policy as a matter of precaution. 

R., Stockhold, Wis.: 1. The Metropolitan Life is 
in good financial condition. 2. The terms of the 
policy should be very explicit. 

tand them advise me. The policy is your contract, 
and no agent has a right to change or modify its 
terms. 3. If you will give your age and write to’ De- 
partment S, Prudential Life, Newark, N. J.,’’ and 
ask the company to send you a sample of its en- 
dowment policy, you can easily make a comparison 
of the figures. 

W., Birmingham, Ala.: 1. It used to be thought 
that the mutual companies offered some advantages 
over the stock companies, but in these days the lat- 
ter have put the mselves virtually on the mutual 
basis, and there is therefore little choice. 2. The 
Mutual Benefit has a pretty heavy expense account, 
though on the whole its record is good. 3. The 
Prudential makes a first-class showing, is on a most 
substantial basis, pays its claims with great prompt- 
ness, and is probably doing more new business pro- 
portionately than any other. 4. Your question rela- 
tive to the trust company I answer in the negative. 

C. L., Cherokee, lowa: There is no way of telling 
how high the assessments will run in any fraternal 
order. Experience has shown that ultimately as the 
ages of members increase, the number of deaths 
must increase. Unless the new membership is very 
large, so as to provide the necessary funds to meet 
expenses, the assessments must be raised, for the 
fewer the members the higher the cost. The ex- 
perience of all such associations has shown that they 
cannot do busines on the cheap plan. The charges 
in an old-line company are higher, but the security 
is greater, and if the policy-holder gives up his policy 
it has a value, while the holder of an assessment 
policy gets nothing. 





The Best All-round Family Liniment is ““ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA 25 cents a bottle. 
A PUZZLER. 
Jones—‘‘Say, Sam, what’s the matter 
with this water? It tastes so flat.’’ 
Sam-—‘Mah goodness, sah. Ah doan’ 
see how it am flat. It done come outen 
a round carafe.’’—Chicago News. 
Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25 cents per jar. 
FORTUNATE. 
“Did Tom have any 
tigers in India?”’ 
‘*Yes—-great luck. 
**How?’’ 
‘*He didn’t meet any tigers.”’ 
book. 


luck hunting 





News- 


| Mothers will find Mrs. 
' Syrup the best remedy for the children, 


Winslow's Soothing 
a bottle. 


25c, 
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Don’t Buy a Stove or Range Until You First See 


A Kalamazes 


How Much 


yo 


I 


where at any price, 
quality and prices, with the best line of stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. 
That will tell the story. 


want to get high qu 
the difference be twe en manufacturers’ 


On 360 ee Approval Test—“Frcigut"* 


SAVOY HOTEL] °: 


Concrete, 





You Save 


By Getting 


want to make every cent you spend this year, count for 
If you need a stove or range, don't b 
I promise you that I will save yo 
as $18, $20 and even $30 on ou 
a better st 
Justlet me quote y« 


Direct to You 





uality and es 
iy until you get our factory prices 

1 $5, $6 or $10 on our smallest stoves, and as 
rlargest. AndI promise you that you Cannot get any- 
ve or range than the Kalamazoo. 

u prices ake our catalogue and compare the Kalamazoo 














You can see for yourself. You w ant to save money and you 
Why not investigate our plan, then? Why not let me show you 
prices and retail prices on stoves or ranges? 
We sell to you, direct from the factory, at actual factory prices, 


ality. 


I Promise, in black anc d wiite, to refund your money—every cent of it—if you do not 
find your purchase in every wiy exactly as representec 

Remember, every Kalamazoo is of the hig hest possible grade, 
made of the best materials and in the best manner. You deal directly 
with the manufacturers—a company that has alarger number of in- B 
dividual customers than any other stove company in existence, We@ 
have sold thousands of stovesand ranges to readers of this journal, and 
no doubt can refer you to near neighbors who have saved money 
by buying a Kalamazoo. Many customers write that they 
have saved enough on a single Kalamazoo to pay for a whole season's fuel. 
You can save enough to buy a new suit, a new dress, an article of furniture, 
or perhaps to pay your taxes. Is it not to your interest to get our prices? 
Send Postal For Catalogue 
For Coal and Wood Stoves and Ranges, No. 484 
For Gas Stoves and Ranges, No.827 
Fully describing more than 300 sizes and styles cf Coal and 
Wood Ranges, Gas Stoves and Ranges, Coal and Wood Heaters, 
Hotel Ranges, Base Burners, Laundry Stoves, Etc. know that if 
you get our prices—and see our quality you will not even think of 
buying any other make. Let me show you how much you can save. 

William Thompson, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs. azoo, Mich. 
































All Kalamazoo 
cook stoves and 
ranges have pat- 
ent thermome- 
ters which make 
baking and roast- 
ing easy. 














HOTELS 


. . . > J 
Bind Your Copies of Leslie’s 

An excellent binder for fifty-two 
will postpaid for 
Write to-day for one. 

THE JUDGE CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


copies be sent 


°12 Stories of Solid Comfort.” 


steeland marble. In fashionable shopping 











district. 210 rooms, 135 baths. English Grill. $1 up. 225 Fifth Avenue New York 
WILL B 


























TWENTY WEEKS 


PICTURES 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


Beat all its competitors on the late convention pictures 


BEATS ’EM 


great commercial gatherings, news events, 
and happenings of the world 


CLEAN, SANE, CONSERVATIVE, CRISP 





On all the 





Send One Dollar, beginning with issue dated 
August 20 to December 31, 1908, to 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 
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Miss Joy—‘‘ He takes great pains with his music, does he not ?”’ 
Tue CoLONEL—‘‘ Gives, I think, would be a better word.’’ 








WHEN BILL TOOK HIS DIS- 
CHARGE. 

THE PowpeER MANUFACTURER 
‘Fancy old Bill, of all people, going 
into the gunpowder shed with a lighted 
candle. 
would be the last thing he’d do.’’ 


speakin’, it were, sir.’’—Sketch. 




















The prevailing style in feminine headgear is most certainly too 
large for one, but is most excellently adapted for the uses of three. 





























AND CUSTOM DIES HARD. 

SHE—‘‘ I suppose you will commit 
suicide if I refuse you ?”’ 

He —‘‘ Ah that has been my 
custom !’’—Sketch. 


MINISTER (much gratified) 
so, Saunders, you think that we min- 
isters ought to get larger stipends.’’ 


**And 





SaunpERS—‘‘Ay. Ye see we wad 
get a better class o’ men!’’—Puneh. 





Williams 














I should have thought that that 


THE WorKMAN—‘‘ Which, properly 


| Turkish Women To Abolish the 
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Major General Putnam, A. 8. A. 





HE hero of Bunker Hill — 

who first marshaled the 
Riflemen of the Revolu- 
tion — and left his plow 
standing in the furrow to 
hoist the banner of defi- 
ance against legislative 
oppression! Who has not heard 
of him? 

When others faltered and grew 
pale, facing fearful odds, this in- 
trepid old Puritan Commander 
remained stronghearted, steadfast 
and true. His tavern, known to 
fame as the “GENERAL 
WOLFE,” was (in its day) a 
celebrated meeting place for Rev- 
olutionary veterans. 




































In its cozy bar parlor they de- 
lighted to periodically gather and 
drink with him the foaming juices 
of the malt; toasting each other in 
memory of the splendid and heroic 
days when they gave blood and 
treasure to found this nation and 
write the immortal principle of 
“PERSONAL LIBERTY ™ in our 


laws forevermore. 


Hale, hearty and generous 
minded to the last, Israel Putnam 
died at eighty~-three, and what 
living Prohibitionist dare stand up 
and say, “I am a purer patriot 
than he?” 


Appleton’s Encyclopedia—or any Biography. 
Facts all well known. 








HE art of brewing 


| ~~} has been vastly im- 
proved in the past 

fifty years. For- 
merly brewing was an 
experiment — now it Is a 
science. 


Budweiser 


Is a true cereal beverage 
foaming with creative life, 
exquisitely delicious to 
the taste, unequaled for 
daily family use— one of 
nature's best gifts to man 
and as healthful as it is 
pure and rich. 


THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 























Bottled Only at the 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Corked or with Crown Caps 


For Sale at 


All Hotels, Clubs and Bars 














Veil. 
HE spirit of revolution in Turkey has 
reached the women, who are abolish- 
ing the yashmak, the chaste but unhy- 

















gienic veil of the past, and either going | =I 


entirely without or wearing the 
menaced veil.—The Bystander. | 


LOOKING | 
‘== AHEAD? 


If so, take advant- 
age of today'sop- 
portunities for the 
merchant, farmer, 
fruit grower and 
business man along 
the Pacific Coast 











Extension of the 
. Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


h 
Descriptive Books Free 














Shaving The kind that makes you 
Soap dissatisfied with any other. 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 












STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“MME The Name is stamped 
on every loop—Be sure it’s 


there - | 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— 
NEVER SLIPS, TEARS, NOR 
UNFASTENS 

Worn All Over The World 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
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The Association of American 

> Advertisers has examined and certified to 

the circulation of this publication. The detail 

report of such examination is on file at the 

New York office of the Association. No 
other figures of circulation guaranteed. 


No. 43 . Secretary. 








May be had in the form of Shaving Sticks or Shaving Tablets. 
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